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“GOD BLESS our American institutions. 
May they grow better day by day.”—Samuel Gompers. yi 
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THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


FIRST TEN AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


PROPOSED AND APPROVED AT THE FIRST SESSION OF CONGRESS IN 1789. 
ADOPTED BY THE REQUIRED NUMBER OF STATE LEGISLATURES 
AS PROVIDED BY ARTICLE V OF THE CONSTITUTION 
AND DECLARED IN FORCE DECEMBER 15, 1791 





I 


Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press; or the right of the people 
peacefully to assemble, and to petition 
the government for a redress of griev- 
ances. 


it 


A well-regulated militia being neces- 
sary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed. 


No soldier shall, in time of peace, be 
quartered in any house without the 
consent of the owner, nor in time of 
war but in a manner to be prescribed 
by law. 


IV 


The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers and 
effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated, and 
no warrants shall issue but upon prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or af- 
firmation, and particularly describing 
the place to be searched and the per- 
sons or things to be seized. 


Vv 


No person shall be held to answer for 
a capital or otherwise infamous crime 
unless on a presentment or indictment 
of a grand jury except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the 
militia, when in actual service in time 
of war or public danger; nor shall any 
person be subject for the same offense 
to be twice put in jeopardy of life or 
limb; nor shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against 
himself, nor be deprived of life, lib- 


erty or property without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just com- 
pensation. 


VI 


In all criminal prosecutions the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury 
of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, 
which district shall have been previ- 
ously ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation; to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favor, and to have the 
assistance of counsel for his defense. 


Vil 


In suits at common law, where the 
value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by 
jury shall be preserved, and no fact 
tried by a jury shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any court of the United 
States than according to the rules of 
the common law. 


Vili 


Excessive bail shall not be required, 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
and unusual punishments inflicted. 


Xx 


The enumeration in the Constitution 
of certain rights shall not be construed 
to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people. 


x 


The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to 


the people. 
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The Fair Deal 


We know that today, largely as a result 
of the depression and the war, our own 
people are deeply disturbed with anxieties. 
We Americans have seen an entire eco- 
nomic structure completely collapse, leav- 
ing millions jobless, starving, hopeless. 
This was followed by a war that disrupted 
our homes, robbed our young people of the 
best years of their lives and left us vic- 
torious over one totalitarian aggressor but 
faced with another no less menacing. Many 
of us are full of apprehensions and anxie- 
ties. What does tomorrow hold? What 
about my job? What would happen if seri- 
ous illness strikes me or my family? Can 
my children get a decent education? Can | 
save enough for a respectable old age? 

If a free society is to win the battle for 
men’s hearts and souls, it must furnish 
surcease from the apprehensions and anxie- 
ties that lead men to surrender their free- 
dom for the phantom promises of totali- 
tarianism. The Fair Deal is doing this by 
furnishing certain minimum basic securi- 
ties. Our social security laws provide mini- 
mum protection against the hazards of old 
age and unemployment. Through health 
insurance, we hope to provide protection 
from the catastrophe of sickness and dis- 
ease, and incidentally from the high cost of 
dying. Our housing laws will give decent 
shelter to more and more of our people. 
Our minimum wage laws put a floor under 
wages so that men cannot be forced to work 
for starvation pay. Federal aid to educa- 
tion, when it comes, will help give every 
boy and girl equal educational opportuni- 
ties so that none will, except of their own 
accord, remain the slaves of ignorance and 
the victims of industrial incompetence. 

These great programs of the Fair Deal 
will strengthen the ring of freedom that 
centuries of struggle have drawn around 
Western man. Oscar R. Ewing. 


Cover photo by courtesy of the Washington 
‘ost. 
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OUIAL SHOURITY IMPROVED 


_A_N improved social security sys- 
A tem for the people of the na- 

tion is on the way, the result 
in large part of years of unremitting 
eflort by the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated unions. 

Last month the United States Sen- 
ate voted, 81 to 2, to overhaul the 
obsolete system. Under the bill passed 
by the Senate, 10,000,000 more Amer- 
jeans would be brought under the 
social security program and benefits 
would be increased. 

Senators Hugh Butler of Nebraska 
and Harry P. Cain of Washington, 
both Republicans, cast the only dis- 
senting ballots. 

The House passed a similar bill 
last session. 

Many improvements long advocated 
by the American Federation of Labor 
are incorporated in the measure 
passed by the Senate, although the 
overhauling was not as far-reaching 
or complete as labor desired. There 
is still some hope that the bill finally 
approved after the Senate-House con- 
ference committee does its work may 
be better than either house passed 
because of adoption of the best fca- 
tures of each measure. 

Before the final vote, the Senate 
defeated efforts to increase benefits 
even more for certain groups of wage- 
earners but adopted a series of other 
amendments intended to strengthen 
the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
program. 

President Truman is committed to 
sign the bill, assuring the first broad 
reform of the program since the ex- 
tensive amendments of 1939. 

The Senate bill would extend social 
security protection for the first time 
to domestic servants, farm hands, per- 
sons who are their own bosses and 
several other groups. 

It would raise the minimum old- 
age benefit from the present $10 to 
$25 a month, increase the maximum 
family benefit from $85 to $150 and 
Taise the average payments to indi- 
vidual workers from $26 a month to 
49.2 month. 

When all increases under the new 
bill are taken into account, average 

fit payments would be about 
double what they are now. These in- 
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creases are to be made retroactive, so 
that those now receiving inadequate 
old-age benefits and widows with chil- 
dren receiving survivors’ benefits will 
share in the increase. 

The Senate agreed by voice vote to 
increase the amount of wages subject 
to social security taxes from the pres- 
ent $3000 to $3600, a move urged by 
the A. F. of L. 

This would mean an increase of $9 
a year in contributions from each 
worker now covered who earns $3600 
or more, with employers matching 
the boost. 

The Senate bill would raise the 
maximum individual benefit for the 
aged from the present $72.50 a month 
to a new high of $80 a month—$120 
a month for a married couple, both 
over 65 years of age. 

Defeated by a voice vote was a 
provision to pay disability insurance 
to workers permanently disabled. 

Approved by a voice vote was 
a resolution calling for a new study 
of social security, particularly pro- 
posals for “pay-as-you-go” systems to 
cover everybody. 

The Senate bill generally provides 
more liberal benefits than the House 
version, which would increase pay- 
ments an average of only about 70 
per cent. The House bill, however, 
would add 11,000,000 persons to the 


program and increase the tax rate to 
2 per cent on the first $3600 of in- 
come, starting next January. The 
Senate measure would freeze the pres- 
ent 1% per cent rate until 1956, when 
it would begin rising, reaching a max- 
imum of 314 per cent in 1970. 

A retired worker now receiving $30 
a month would get $51 under the 
House bill and $56 under the Senate 
measure. His maximum family bene- 
fit under both would be $130, com- 
pared to $85 under existing law. 

Higher up on the scale, a worker 
now getting $56 a month would re- 
ceive $84 under the House provision 
and $80 under the Senate measure. 

The retired worker would get an 
added 50 per cent of his individual 
benefit when his wife reached 65. He 
would also get an extra three-quar- 
ters of his personal benefit for one 
child under 18 and another 50 per 
cent for each additional child und-: 
18. 

Under present law, this can go up 
to a maximum family benefit, includ- 
ing the worker’s own payments, of 
only $85 a month. 

Neither bill meets fully the requests 
of the A. F. of L., which wanted to 
add 20,000,000 workers to the 35,- 
000,000 now covered, increase bene- 
fits even more sharply and raise the 
tax base to $5400 a year. 


Global Full Employment? 


Fv employment can be achieved 
around the globe if the various 
countries go about solving this vital 
problem in the right way. So says a 
recent report prepared by five eco- 
nomic experts appointed by the Unit- 
ed Nations. 

The experts recommend that each 
government as a first step should set 
up a full employment target and 
then adopt appropriate measures. 
Legislative procedures, the adminis- 
trative organization and statistical 
services should all be adapted to the 
implementation of the full employ- 
ment program, the experts urge. 

In industrialized countries, says the 
report, targets should be defined in 


terms of unemployment rather than 
employment. In less developed coun- 
tries, the economic experts suggest, 
the target might be defined in terms 
of the volume of industrial employ- 
ment rather than in terms of unem- 
ployment. 

The report urges measures aimed 
at releasing world trade from re- 
strictive bonds, at building up the 
economies of underdeveloped areas 
and at establishing equilibrium in 
world trade. 

What should be done if interna- 
tional trade falls off? Governments 
should then purchase items exported 
by other countries for stockpiling 
purposes, the experts recommend. 











Your Priceless Privilege 


N EVERY part of the world 
there are countless thou- 
sands of people who would 
be willing and eager to 
give up everything they possess for 
the privilege of coming to the United 
States and becoming American citi- 
zens. To them American citizenship 
is priceless. What is it worth to you? 

Unfortunately, all the indications 
tend to justify the conclusion that the 
vast majority of the American people 
are inclined to take their precious citi- 
zenship for granted. Certainly they 
have repeatedly neglected both the 
privileges and the obligations of citi- 
zenship. 

Perhaps the highest privilege of 
American citizenship is the right to 
vote in a free election. That is also 
the highest obligation of citizenship. 
Upon the right to vote and the free 
exercise of that right rests the whole 
foundation of our system of self-gov- 
ernment. If our citizens fail to vote, 
democracy is bound to become a dead 
letter. Instead of self-government, in- 
stead of majority rule, we would then 
have rule by the minority. 

That is exactly what happened in 
the elections of 1946. In that year 
only one-third of the citizens of this 
country who were qualified to vote 
took the trouble to go to the polls and 
cast their ballots. They just couldn’t 
be bothered or they weren’t sufficient- 
ly interested. 

What happened as a result? In 
1946 a new Congress—the Eightieth 
Congress—was elected to office by 
one-third of the voters of America. 
That Congress was entrusted with the 
vital responsibility of transforming 
our nation from a wartime to a peace- 
For two years that Con- 





time basis. 
gress passed new laws which affected 
all the American people. It reversed 
many governmental policies which 
had been in effect for more than a 
decade and it adopted new policies 
which affect the daily lives of every 
one of us. 
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By GEORGE MEANY 


We cannot get the kind of govern- 
ment we want by not voting. That 
way we get the kind of government 
other people want. 

I have heard people say when elec- 
tion time rolls around: 

“What's the use of my voting any- 
how? My one vote won’t affect the 


results.” 
I am convinced that if all the peo- 


ple in this country who take that aiti- 
tude showed more gumption and did 
go to the polls, their votes would have 
a tremendous effect on the election 
results. 

That so many of our citizens fail 
to vote does not mean they are unpa- 
triotic. Far from it. There is proba- 
bly no other country in the world 
whose citizens are more patriotic and 


How Many People Vote? 





Too few Americans vote. And that’s one reason Congress 
fails to enact all the legislation which the people need. 
Leek at the sorry record depicted here ... 
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more ready to make important sacri- 
fices for the love of their country than 
the United States of America. They 
simply do not realize, however, that 
yoting is not only a privilege, which 
can be indulged in or passed up with- 
out penalty, but a patriotic duty which 
cannot be shrugged off without peril 
to the future of our democracy. 

Today our nation and the princi- 
ples for which it stands face a world 
challenge. “Only five years after a 
shattering world war in which we 
gained a crushing victory over the 
Nazi-Fascist brand of totalitarianism, 
another type of the same disease, 
known as communism, has gathered 
momentum and now threatens to en- 
gulf and destroy human freedom 
throughout the world—yes, even in 
our own country. 

We must see to it that our democ- 
racy continues to work for the benefit 
of all our people. We must keep our 


democracy dynamic, not lethargic. It 
comes down to this: the security of 
the American way of life depends 
upon the vitality of American citizens. 
The price of continued freedom and 
democracy is good citizenship. 

Are you a good citizen? If you 
are, then you should be able to an- 
swer yes to the following questions: 

Have you registered or will you 
register in order to vote? 

Are you going to make certain to 
vote on November 7? 

If you don’t register, you can’t vote 
in the great majority of states. 

Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation is trying to get out a big vote 
in the coming elections. We consider 
it our patriotic duty to convince the 
American people that it is of the ut- 
most importance for them to vote. 

Naturally, every voter wants to vote 
intelligently. It is frequently difficult, 
however, to judge between the con- 


flicting claims of candidates for office, 
especially those running for election 
to Congress. In such cases, the vot- 
ing records of your Congressman and 
your Senators are the best guide. La- 
bor’s League for Political Education 
has been recording the votes of all 
members of Congress on outstanding 
issues. As a public service, the League 
will distribute widely pamphlets con- 
taining the voting records of all Sen- 
ators and Representatives. 

Many years ago Samuel Gompers 
said: 

“No union member can be consid- 
ered a good union member unless he 
is first a good citizen.” 

Those words are more true today 
than ever before. This year it is the 
paramount duty of every trade union 
member to prove his good citizen- 
ship by making certain first to regis- 
ter and then to go to the polling place 
and cast his vote next November. 


American Labor Is PRODUCTIVE 


By GEORGE P. DELANEY 


A. F. of L. International Representative 


[FROM AN ADDRESS AT THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE] 


MERICAN workers believe in 
A high productivity. They know 
that it brings higher wages 
and shorter hours. They are not op- 
posed to greater profits for their 
employers so long as their own stand- 
ard of living rises in proportion. They 
have welded together a strong trade 
union movement to make sure that 
such a sharing of increased output 
takes place. 

American workers know that under 
the give-and-take of free industry 
and free labor within the framework 
of a democratic society their hours 
during the first half of this century 
have been reduced in most cases to 40 
aweek. They know that while their 
hours have been decreased, their real 
Wages have gone up. They have bet- 
ler housing, finer food, improved edu- 
cational opportunities. 

American workers know that in- 
creased productivity—through the 
tamwork of intelligent labor and 
resourceful management—has accom- 
plished this. 


Itis no secret that American labor’s 
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principal aim throughout the years 
has been to secure higher wages. Our 
unions have followed up their wage 
increases by active cooperation with 
employers in reducing expenses, elim- 
inating waste and increasing output. 

American labor is sincerely anx- 
ious to extend the benefits of its ex- 
perience tq its fellow workers through- 
out the world. It does not claim to 
have a monopoly on cooperative intel- 
ligence, but it does have a certain ad- 
vantage in the matter of cooperative 
experience. It would like to see the 
workers of Europe, of Asia, of South 
America and of Africa able to enjoy 
the same opportunities. 

An example of what can be ac- 
complished is contained in the sta- 
tistics on the production of shoes. In 
1949 the United States produced 
enough shoes to provide three pairs 
for every man, woman and child in 
the country. Many other countries 
do not produce as much as one pair 
of shoes per person per year. And 
even that less-than-one-pair of shoes 


is priced so high as to seem almost 
a luxury. 

A program to increase productiv- 
ity in shoe plants and to reduce costs 
so that the shoes could be sold at 
prices within the workers’ reach 
would immediately benefit large num- 
bers of people. 

We feel that the best place to begin 
is in the productivity centers now 
being established in Europe. These 
centers have the advantage of being 
set up on a tripartite basis—with la- 
bor, management and government all 
represented. 

Here can be studied the possibili- 
ties and effects of new machinery and 
better production methods. 

Here, too, can be established, on a 
basis of mutual good faith, real col- 
lective bargaining procedures to in- 
sure that there will be a fair division 
of the profits resulting from increased 
productivity and the creation of ade- 
quate protection against any layoffs 
resulting from retooling or the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery or 


methods. 





HE life and works of Samuel 
Gompers have been covered in 
numerous volumes by fine writ- 

ers, among whom were many of his 
fellow workers in the labor 
ment. In his autobiography he out- 
lined his career and much of his per- 
sonal life in considerable detail. My 
contribution, therefore, can be only 
of my own unique relationship with 
him. In fact, this might well be called 
“I Remember Grandfather,” for as I 
look back there come to mind many 
precious memories of my childhood 
and young adulthood, during all of 
which time my grandfather played a 
very vital part in my life and thinking. 
To the world he was a labor ieader. 
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This photo was taken in November, 1923 


HY Grandiather, Samuel Gompers 


By FLORENCE GOMPERS MACKAY 


To me and the others of his large 
family he was the best possible father, 
grandfather and great-grandfather. 
There was no phase of our lives that 
was not of the keenest interest to him. 

Since I was the only one of his 
many grandchildren whose perma- 
nent home was in Washington, it was 
my privilege to be with him a great 
deal, and we were pals. He took a 
keen interest in the doings of my gen- 
eration and liked to have me tell him 
any new jokes [ had heard. He 
wanted to know about my life and 
more than once helped me with my 
school assignments. 

I distinctly recall the time in high 
school when I was given, oddly 


enough, the affirmative side of a de- 
bate on “Should Labor Have the 
Right to Strike?” Grandfather came 
to the rescue, I filled pages with notes 
as the words flowed from him and, 
needless to say, my side won hands 
down. 

He was very critical of my speech. 
He emphasized the importance of 
carefully chosen words, clearly and 
well pronounced, and had no patience 
whatsoever with the slangy jargon of 
the day. However, once in a while 
a particularly expressive and pithy 
slang word would capture his fancy 
and he would occasionally use it with 
a great air of wicked enjoyment. _ 

To grandfather his home was his 
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castle. No detail of the home and its 
inhabitants was beneath his notice. 
He was interested in his family and 
al that pertained to its members. 

Although he gloried in their suc- 
cesses and grieved with them at their 
reverses, they were all strictly on their 
own. He would never lift a finger to 
help them secure a coveted position 
orfavor of any sort. He said: 

*] cannot ask a favor of anyone. 
itis not myself I should be obligat- 
ing but the American Federation of 
Labor, and this I shall never do.” 

ft was at grandfather’s instigation 
that my family purchased a piano for 
me and started my having lessons at 
aearly age. Although I never pos- 
sessed any talent, he took an interest 
intmy progress and insisted on hear- 
ingmy newest pieces. He would listen 
patiently to my faltering rendition 
and offer encouraging criticism. 


trHoucn I never became a pian- 
A ist, it was in that home that my 
lasté in music was formed. Grand- 
father had one of the early Victor 
machines and a superb collection of 
fné records, and many evenings we 
spent listening to the magic of Caruso, 
Schumann-Heink, Tetrazzini, Kreis- 
lr and the other great artists of that 
day. 

Above all else, he liked to gather 
his friends in his home and enjoy an 
evening of music, a game of cards or 
just good conversation. Sunday, when 
grandfather was in town, was “open 
house,” and there were always large 
groups of interesting people—the well- 
known labor men of that time, James 
(’Connell, Andrew Furuseth, Frank 
Morrison, John Mitchell, Tom Tracy 
and many others. There would be 
representatives of every walk of life, 
aclergyman, an industrialist, an edu- 
cator, a Congressman or Senator, oc- 
tasionally a visiting governor or 
mayor of some large city. 

Among his friends he numbered 
several well-known actors and certain 
of them, such as Raymond Hitchcock, 
Primrose, Dockstader and Neil 
Brien, never played Washington 
without planning to spend a few hours 
with him after the show. He would 
zather a group of people to meet the 
visiting star and we would have hila- 
‘ous entertainment. 

I remember meeting at his house 
famous musicians, artists, writers and 
cartoonists, and then there were just 
friends—his friends, his daughters’ 
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friends and friends of friends. They 
were all welcome. He liked them all 
and liked to entertain them in his 
home. 

In my very early youth, long before 
there was any thought of the national 
prohibition experiment, I was an ar- 
dent prohibitionist, and grandfather 
—who did not share my views—and 
I would have long arguments about 
the pros and cons of the issue. He 
apparently did not think it below his 
dignity to outline his ideas to one so 
young and to listen to mine on this 
and many other subjects that came up 
for discussion between us. 

In this connection, I recall an occa- 
sion when I walked into the dining 
room where grandfather and a group 
of his Elk brethren were standing with 
festive glasses in hand, and he said: 

“Gentlemen, may I introduce my 
white ribbon granddaughter?” 

Like most families, we made much 
of the big holidays such as Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, but they always 
had to be celebrated at grandfather’s. 
Every year grandmother would make 
an old-fashioned English plum pud- 
ding about the size and weight of a 
cannonball. and I remember with what 
ceremony grandfather would pour the 
brandy over it and light it while we 
watched the flickering blue flame burn 
itself out. 

He liked good food and a bountiful, 
well-set table, and was unsparing in 
his praise of the efforts of his wife 
and daughter to prepare the things he 
liked. Often I heard him say: 

“No one can make stuffing like 
mother.” 


HEN grandfather was away from 
W Washington on the innumerable 
trips he had to make all over the 
United States and in other countries, 
he was never too busy to send us 
messages on picture cards showing 
points of interest. He was never too 
pressed to find time to purchase a 
personal souvenir for each of us at 
home. 

During World War I, I was with 
the American Red Cross in France. 
It was at this time that grandfather 
was in Paris, serving as chairman of 
the International Labor Commission. 
I wrote him from Savenay, where I 
was stationed, and he invited my 
roommate and me to come to Paris 
to visit him. Those were a memor- 
able four days for me. 

He took us to the Hotel Crillon, 


where the peace congress had its 
headquarters. We were permitted 
to sit in the background and watch 
him preside over the labor confer- 
ence, with its representatives from 
almost every country in the world. 

It was shortly after the armistice, 
and he had arranged for an automo- 
bile trip to Chateau-Thierry, Soissons 
and Belleau Woods. 

One of my most vivid recollections 
is of grandfather and the rest of our 
party standing in the bleak ruins of 
the old hunting lodge at Belleau 
Woods, eating our lunch and survey- 
ing the devastation on all sides, with 
the remnants of battle not yet cleared 
away, dimly seen through a light 
covering of snow. 

All was not grim during that trip 
to Paris, however. One evening when 
he was free, grandfather wanted to 
take us to the theater. He directed 
his secretary, Mr. Oyster, to secure 
tickets to a good show. Our party 
of about’six arrived at the theater 
with great anticipation, but before we 
were through the first quarter of the 
first act it was evident to all that 
we were witnessing a French drama 
of the heaviest type, and since none 
of us was fluent in French, it was a 
more of less agonizing experience. 

Our whispered consultations as to 
what we should do met with a natural 
and audible protest from the French 
audience about us. Our course was 
resolved for us when grandfather 
abruptly stood up and started out of 
the theater with all of us trailing be- 
hind. He commandeered a taxi and 
we were soon comfortably seated at 
the Folies Bergere. 

Some of this show may have been 
in French, but most of it was in uni- 
versal language readily understood 
by the heterogeneous audience of 
Americans, British, Aussies, New Zea- 
landers and, oh, yes, French! 

During our visit grandfather tried 
to have as many meals with us as 
the press of conferences and other 
work would permit, and it was agreed 
that we should meet him each morn- 
ing for breakfast. This usually turned 
out to be a three-ring circus, with 
telephone calls being brought to the 
table, requests for interviews by re- 
porters, messengers dashing up, etc. 
A couple of times, I remember, he 
finally had to give up and move to 
another table and let us eat alone. 

Of his (Continued on Page 31) 
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Ohio farmers, like workers, will vote against Taft, Joseph T. Ferguson assures President Truman 


A Good Man Versus 


TATE Auditor Joseph T. Fergu- 
son of Ohio, the tremendously 
popular Democratic candidate for 

the United States Senate against arch- 
reactionary Robert Alphonso Taft, the 
darling of the Republican Old Guard, 
is confident of victory next November. 
Mr. Ferguson so informed President 
Truman at a recent White House con- 
ference—and developments since then 
confirm that Senator Taft, co-author 
(officially) of the N.A.M.-written 
Taft-Hartley Act shackling labor, is 
probably in line for a crushing defeat 
in November, as predicted by his lib- 
eral opponent. 

Mr. Ferguson, a very human indi- 
vidual who has come up from the bot- 
tom, has made a splendid record as a 
conscientious public servant in Ohio. 
His numerous achievements for the 
public good and his likable personality 
have won him the admiration and the 
devotion not only of the working peo- 
ple of Ohio but of the farmers as well, 
and it is expected that the farm voters 
will join with other citizens in elect- 
ing Mr. Ferguson and sending Mr. 
Taft back to private life and his lucra- 
tive trade as a corporation lawyer 
upholding corporate greed against the 
human rights of the people. 

The defeat of the reactionary and 
muddle-headed Senator Taft, which 
would serve the best interests not only 
of the citizens of a great industrial 
and agricultural state but of the en- 
tire nation, can be achieved on No- 
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vember 7. But it cannot be achieved 
if the people fail to exercise their 
right to vote. Participation in the 
coming election by each and every 
adult man and woman in Ohio is ab- 
solutely essential if Taft, the pal and 
agent of the anti-union corporations 
that are the real powers of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
is to be sent back to Cincinnati as a 
private citizen. 

Big Business has been gathering 
funds for Taft’s campaign in all 
forty-eight states since the beginning 
of the year. Probably never before 
in American history has any candi- 
date for the Senate had more money 
at his disposal than Taft will have 
this year. Big Business, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Frank Gan- 
nett’s so-called Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government and all the other 
reactionaries in the nation are lining 
up behind Taft. 

Nevertheless, he can be defeated. 
His record is one of the worst—not 
only toward workers but also toward 
farmers and veterans. He has been 
wrong time after time. As just one 
example, Taft on February 16, 1941, 
blandly asserted: 

“It is simply fantastic to suppose 
there is any danger of an attack on 
the United States by Japan.” 

During the war voluble and critical 
Senator Taft was often quoted ap- 
provingly by Nazi propaganda organs. 
After the war he saw fit to condemn 





Mr. Taft 


the imposition of death sentences, 
after trial, on the Nazi arch-criminals. 
In 1947 he put over the infamous 
Taft-Hartley Act and grinned his de- 
light at having fastened chains on 
America’s democratic trade union 
movement. He has cast a vast num- 
ber of anti-labor, anti-farmer and 
anti-veteran votes during his twelve 
years in Washington. The time has 
come for this corporation lawyer and 
corporation director to be ousted from 
the United States Senate. 

Joe Ferguson, a great public serv- 
ant, a man with a heart as well as 4 
mind, a man who has made a record 
that has won him the respect and 
friendship of all who toil, has the stuff 
necessary to defeat Taft, the reaction- 
ary obstructionist. Joe Ferguson has 
been given the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of Labor’s League for Political 
Education in Ohio. 

Hartley is already in oblivion and 
Taft can be made to join him. It’s all 
up to the voters of Ohio. If they 
vote—and before they can vote they 
must register—a far better man will 
take the seat of surly Senator Taft 
in Washington next January. 

If you live in Ohio, be 
register—and make sure that your 
wife or husband and all members of 
your family and all your friends and 
all your relatives also register. Neve? 
was it more important for the citizen 
of Ohio to do their duty by register 
ing and voting. 


sure to 
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By J. ALBERT WOLL, JAMES A. GLENN and HERBERT S. THATCHER 
Legal Counsel for the American Federation of Labor 








HE power and authority of 
unions to manage their own in- 
ternal affairs, though frequently 
under attack and often disrupted or 
denied, has been upheld in a land- 
mark decision of a special three-judge 
Ohio Court of Appeals. By a unani- 
mous decision the court reversed a 
holding of the Court of Common 
Pleas which had declared illegal cer- 
tain action of the national convention 
of the National Brotherhood of Oper- 
ative Potters, affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and other 
union tribunals relating to salaries of 
union officers. 
The decision arose out of a case in 
which a small, dissident minority 


group of members sought to thwart. 


the proceedings of the union by insti- 
tuting a court action and obtaining 
an injunction against the national 
president of the brotherhood, James 
M. Duffy, and the national secretary- 
treasurer, Charles P. Jordan. The 
interests of the brotherhood were rep- 
resented by Woll, Glenn and Thatcher 
of Washington, D. C., and Brookes 
and Lynch of East Liverpool, Ohio. 
The injunction, which was obtained 
in the lower court, prohibited the na- 
tional officers from receiving certain 
salary increases which had been voted 
by the national convention of the 


brotherhood and later approved by a 
referendum vote of the membership. 

The lower court had declared the 
action of the convention illegal under 


It had also 
set aside the determination of the 
union Canvassing Board, which had 
found that the action of the conven- 
tion was sustained by the vote of the 
union membership. This action of 
the court was appealed to the Court 
of Appeals, Seventh District, Ohio, 


the union constitution. 
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where the appeal was originally heard, 
but because of the sudden death of 
Judge John Joseph Buckley, a distin- 
guished member of the court, before 
a decision was reached, the case was 
reargued before Judge Lee E. Skeel, 
who wrote the opinion, and Judge 
Joy Seth Hurd, both of Cleveland, and 
Judge Arthur Doyle of Akron, spe- 
cially assigned to hear the case. 

The court in its decision passed on 
three principal issues: 

(1) The power of the convention 
of the brotherhood to amend the con- 
stitution and by the force of such 
amendment increase the salaries of its 
national officers. 

(2) The power of the Executive 
Board to translate an hourly wage 
increase into a percentage increase for 
the union’s national officers. 

(3) The power of a court fo inter- 
fere with the internal affairs of the 
union. 

In discussing the first issue, the 
power of the convention to amend the 
union’s constitution, the court re- 
ferred to numerous sections of the 
constitution dealing with the subject 
of constitutional amendments and 
with officers’ salaries. These sections, 
the court held, gave the national con- 
vention authority to amend the consti- 
tution and increase the salaries of 
national officers. They also provided 
that, “should any doubt arise respect- 
ing the true intent and meaning of 
any article or section * * *, the ques- 
tion shall! be referred to the president 
and officers of the N.B.O.P.” 

With particular reference to the 
authority of union officials, the court 
said: 

“In considering the issues present- 
ed by the pleadings and the evidence, 
it is well to remember that courts will 


not assume to act in place of those 
authorized to interpret the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of a voluntary asso- 
ciation unless those upon whom the 
duty is placed act in an arbitrary and 
unreasonable manner. This is also 
true with respect to the determination 
of all questions of policy and internal 
management.” 

The court then pointed out that the 
case involved questions of internal 
management of the union itself which 
were beyond the function of the court 
to decide for two principal reasons: 
first, that no property right of the 
plaintiffs, as individual members, was 
involved, and, second, that as there is 
no fraud involved, the questions of 
policy and internal management were 
within the exclusive power and con- 
trol of the union. 

In this connection the court said: 

“The basic question here involved 
comes clearly within the sphere of 
the internal management of the broth- 
erhood. The compensation of the na- 
tional officers in no wise affects a 
property right of any of the members. 
The continued course of conduct upon 
this or any other subject of internal 
policy comes under the complete con- 
trol of the membership, either by 
action at the convention of the mem- 
bers or by a referendum.” 

Calling attention to the fact that 
the salary increases had been ap- 
proved by the national conventions of 
the union held in 1946, 1947 and 
1948, the court declared: 

“Tf, in fact, the desire of the broth- 
erhood is to revoke on the one hand 
or approve on the other what has 
heretofore been done on this subject, 
the convention of 1950 has full power 
and authority to make whatever order 
seems just, (Continued on Page 29) 
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George Meany (center) delivering the dedicatory address at Geneva. Gompers fathered the I.L.O. 


Gompers Memortal Room at I.L.O. 
Ls Dedicated by George Meany 


T Geneva, Switzerland, last 
month—at the headquarters 
building of the International 

Labor Organization that Samuel 
Gompers was instrumental in creat- 
ing—A. F. of L. Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany dedicated the beautiful 
Samuel Gompers Memorial Room. 

The ceremony was one of the high 
spots of the 100th anniversary of the 
birth of the father and long-time pres- 
ident of the American Federation of 
Labor. The centennial of Samuel 
Gompers’ birth is being celebrated 
throughout 1950. 

In response to Mr. Meany’s speech 
of dedication, President Paul Finet of 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions pledged that “this 
room will never be used for secret 
talks to advance war or division in 
the world.” 

The beautifully appointed room at 
I.L.0O. headquarters is the gift of the 
American Federation of Labor. It 
will be used by worker, employer and 
government representatives for com- 
mittee meetings. 

In his address Mr. Meany said: 

“T come here as a representative of 
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the millions of members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in the United 
States and Canada to help dedicate 
this room to the memory of the late 
Samuel Gompers, the first president 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

“The fact that there is an Inter- 
national Labor Organization is due to 
men like Sam Gompers. Mr. Gompers 
was chairman of the committee of 
trade unionists from ten countries 
who met at Versailles in 1919 and 
drafted the plan which led the peace 
conference to set up the I.L.O. 

“For thirty-one years now the I.L.0. 
has been working, not only as a gath- 
ering of diplomats, but with delegates 
from the workers’ and employers’ or- 
ganizations, too. Today it is one of 
the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. 

“There are still millions of Ameri- 
cans who do not know that this great 
labor-management-government confer- 
ence exists to fix minimum standards 
of employment, safety and social wel- 
fare by means of international agree- 
ments which become binding on those 
member countries which ratify them. 

“They have heard vaguely about the 


I.L.0., but they do not realize how in- 
portant it is to the success of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Point Four program 
for extending technical assistance to 
the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

“The I.L.O. has been providing tech- 
nical assistance for thirty-one years. 
It is one of the world’s great reposi- 
tories of knowledge concerning the 
problems of migration, vocational 
guidance and the technical training of 
workers. It also is the leading insti- 
tution for the study of industrial safe- 
ty and hygiene, for the protection of 
women and young workers in indus- 
try,.and for many other things of 
which Sam Gompers, if he were alive 
today, would certainly be proud. 

“T am very happy, also, that the 
I.L.O. is represented on this occasion 
by my good friend, Paul Finet of Bel- 
gium, who is workers’ vice president 
of the I.L.0. conference now meeting 
in this beautiful city of Geneva. Mr. 
Finet has worked closely with the 
American Federation of Labor in his 
capacity of president of the new In- 
ternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions.” 
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By ANDREW MACDONALD 


General Chairman, Radio Officers Union, A. F. of L. 


HEY held memorial services in 
‘h Baltimore this year for the Four 

Chaplains and those 650 other 
Americans who lost their lives when 
the transport Dorchester was torpe- 
doed and sunk in the North Atlantic 
in 1942. Members of the Radio Off- 
cers Union attended the services. We 
had known the men who manned the 
Dorchester well and it was right that 
we should pay our respects to their 
memory and to the four men of the 
doth who had exemplified the 
brotherhood of man irrespective of 
race or creed. 

The services were quiet. Once 
again we heard the familiar story 
of how the two ministers, the rabbi 
and the priest had given up their 
lifebelts to others and had stood 
together, calm and unafraid, await- 
ing the end. Surely, it was said, if 
those men had to die, there was no 
finer way. No one asked: “Did 
they have to die?” It was not the 
proper place for such a question. 

The Dorchester was seventeen 
years old when she was sunk. Slow, 
flat-bottomed, with a superstructure 
that stuck out of the water like a city 
block, she was built for the coastal 
passenger trade, and her big, black 
hull was a familiar sight along ‘the 
waterfronts of East Coast ports. She 
was not built to outspeed and out- 
maneuver submarines. Her conver- 
sion to a transport was a brief, hur- 
tied job consisting mostly of making 
space for the 700 Americans to be 
packed aboard her. 

The Dorchester was a gamble and 
it was lost in the cold waters off 
Greenland. A few days after she 
went down, another like her, the 
Henry D. Mallory, met the same fate 
in the same waters. These two sink- 
ings alone cost the lives of more than 
1,000 Americans. The United States 
lost 570 merchant ships due to enemy 
action in the last war. 
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Why were our men put ‘aboard 
ships like the Dorchester? The an- 
swer is, simply, that we had no others. 
The policy of the United States in the 
years of peace has been that we need 
no merchant marine, we need no big, 
fast transports. We can and will de- 
pend upon the ships of “friendly na- 
tions” to transport our men to the 
battlefronts if war comes. 

The war always comes, but the 
ships are not forthcoming until Amer- 





ican labor builds them and American 
crews man them. We learned that 
lesson in 1918, but it was forgotten. 
When war came in 194] we had less 
than 1,200 merchant ships, most of 
them so old and broken-down that in 
some cases the enemy saved their 
torpedoes and used a single shell to 
blow them apart. 

The lesson was taught us again and 
the cost was thousands of young lives, 
but again we are forgetting. Listen 
to the echoes sounding through the 
halls of Congress: 

“We cannot support a merchant 
marine. It costs too much.” 

“It is not economically sound for 
us to maintain a merchant fleet that 
will take away needed dollars from 
the ships of other countries that de- 
pend upon their merchant marine.” 


“In the granting of subsidies to 
the merchant marine, it is well to 
keep in mind that in case of emer- 
gency we can, as in the past, depend 
upon the ships of friendly nations.” 

The services for the Dorchester 
dead were held in Baltimore’s War 
Memorial Building on Gay Street. 
Coming out of the building, we stood 
for a moment on its broad steps 
and looked across the street to the 
crowded sidewalk in front of the 

hall of the A. F. of L.’s Seafarers 

International Union. 

Unemployment among seamen is 
acute. The men on the sidewalk 
were the overflow from the union 
hall packed with seamen waiting 
and hoping for the job that some 
other man might give up. 

Big, new ships come out of the 
Baltimore yards regularly, but 
there are no jobs aboard them for 
Americans. They fly the flag of 
Panama, or Liberia—any flag but 
that of the United States. We had 
more than 5,000 ships when the 
war ended. Now we have less than 
1,200, and they are still hauling 

down the flag. 

The seamen on the beach are rest- 
less. A big tanker is being readied 
for her maiden voyage and her own- 
ers have flown in a crew from Ger- 
many to man and sail her. The water- 
front Commies are out working on 
the men and trying to stir them up 
against the Germans. A little blood- 
letting on the waterfront would al- 
ways help the cause and it would 
make good propaganda in Hamburg 
and Bremen. 

On the corner a policeman was 
talking to one of the seamen and a 
little knot of men had gathered 
around them. We went over and 
listened. 

The trouble was something about 
the overcoat the man was wearing and 
where did he get it. Nothing unusual, 
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and we did not wait to see the out- 
come. 

As we walked back toward the 
R.0.U. office one of the men in our 
‘group muttered something like: 

“For it’s Tommy this and Tommy 
that and kick him out, the brute. But 
it’s ero of his country when the guns 
begin to shoot.” 

That was all that was said. The 
member we had left in charge of the 
office returned our look as we walked 
in the door and shook his head. No 
jobs. 

The Radio Officers Union and the 
other maritime unions are meeting 
heavy weather these days and the 
storm signals are still up. Unemploy- 
ment, the dread enemy of any labor 
union, is increasing steadily. Every 
month several more ships make the 
last voyage to the graveyard of the 
laid-up fleet or they switch to a for- 
eign flag to avoid American safety 
standards and the standards under 
which American seaman work. 

Most people seem to be agreed that 
the current liquidation of the U.S. 
merchant fleet is thoroughly inad- 
visable, particularly from an emer- 
gency or defense point of view. The 
difficulty is, however, that the public 
generally and their representatives in 
government have been misled into be- 
lieving that the man who actually suf- 
fers most from the loss of our ships— 
the seaman—is the person almost 
whoily responsible for their loss. 

High wages, union demands, that’s 
the cause of the trouble, the propa- 
ganda goes. We cannot, in other 
words, have a merchant marine un- 
less the seaman abandons his union 
and his right to a wage comparable 
to that earned by his fellow worker 
ashore. 

The Radio Officers Union is often 
used as a “horrible example” for that 
type of propaganda. It is pointed 
out that in the thirteen years of its 
history it has achieved a higher per- 
centage of wage gain—more than 400 
per cent—for its members than any 
other union in the country. 

That statement is true, but it is 
propaganda. It is as much the truth 
and it is as much propaganda as the 
Pravda statement that the Soviet has 
increased the pay of the Russian 
worker by more than 1,000 per cent 
in the last twenty years. 

The truth without the propaganda 
is that the ship’s radio officer of 1937 
received a wage that.amounted to 
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approximately 35 cents an hour. To- 
day, under the union contract, he re- 
ceives a wage that amounts to ap- 
proximately $1.60 an hour for a 48- 
hour week. 

The radio officer is a skilled and 
licensed craftsman. His professional 
license, issued by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, is good for 
only five years, and it is not renewable 
unless the holder can show that at 
least two years’ satisfactory service 
has been performed during the license 
period at the type of station for which 
the license was issued. No other 
worker in the United States is called 
upon to fulfill such a rigid require- 
ment. ; 

Radio officers, too, are the only 
class of citizens required to be li- 
censed for loyalty and character. Is- 
suance of the F.C.C. license is de- 
pendent upon skill and ability. Li- 
cense as a ship’s radio officer depends. 
however, upon the applicant’s loyalty 
and character, and the issuing author- 
ity—the U.S. Coast Guard—does a 
very complete and thorough job in 
checking those qualifications. 

This, then, is the worker who re- 
ceives $1.60 an hour when he has a 
job. This is the prime example of the 
“high” wages paid the seaman. 

The American maritime unions 
have trouble enough right on their 
own doorsteps, but they have not for- 
gotten the free trade union man on 
the docks and on the ships of the 
other Atlantic Pact nations. 

It was no idle gesture when the 
Radio Officers Union met with the 
other maritime unions—A, F. of L., 
C.1.0. and independent—in Washing- 


ton recently to sign a resolution re. 
affirming our support of the free trade 
union movement in Europe in its 
struggle against Communist attempts 
to disrupt the working of the Marshall 
Plan and the unloading of Atlantic 
Pact cargoes. 

Copies of that resolution have been 
placed where they were needed most. 
However, it will take more than words 
to stem the tide. The flags of the free 
nations will come down, wages, food 
and safety requirements will be cut, 
but the Communist Party needs “ports 
of entry,” and you cannot cut below 
the kind of conditions a Commie will 
put up with “for the good of the 
cause.” 

Meanwhile, like a nagging old wo- 
man stabbing at their backs with a 
sharp-pointed umbrella, the maritime 
unions have the Taft-Hartley Act to 
contend with. The hiring halls of 
the maritime unions are their main- 
stay. According to the law, the hir- 
ing halls must go. 

Last March, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor, the Radio Officers 
Union urged passage of the Magnuson 
amendment which provided for con- 
tinued operation of the hiring halls. 
We demonstrated how the system had 
brought about a marked improvement 
in labor-management relations within 
the maritime industry, how it had 
helped job opportunity and job secu- 
rity. The committee was told how 
important the hiring hall was in eas- 
ing the seamen over periods of heavy 
unemployment such as we are expe- 
riencing now. We explained the hir- 
ing practices of the old days and how 
the unions had broken the control of 
the merciless waterfront crimps over 
shipboard employment. 

But evidently this is not a question 
of what is right and what is wrong. 
Taft-Hartley is the law and the law, 
they say, cannot be wrong. 

Taft-Hartley does not approve of 
hiring halls and it does not approve 
of Communists.. The purpose of the 
non-Communist affidavit, we are told, 
is to help the unions rid themselves 
of Communists and Communist con- 
trol. Keep your union free and demo- 
cratic by kicking the Commies out 
and keeping them out. So we kick 
the Commies out and we keep them 
out and Taft-Hartley promptly sup- 
plies them with high-priced govern 
ment lawyers to file unfair charges 
against you and haul you before the 
National Labor Relations Board in an 
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attempt to wreck you. Truly these 
are difficult times. 

Is there any hope for the fast fail- 
ing maritime industry? Few people 
either inside or outside of the indus- 
try care to even guess at the answer 
to that question. The economists, 
however, are inclined to be optimistic. 
They point out that the United States 
is fast becoming a “have-not” nation 
and that as we become more and 
more dependent on the importing of 
basic raw materials, the merchant 
marine is bound to grow. 

That could be true if it were not 
for the existence of the big and grow- 
ing “phony flag fleet,” as it is called 
along the waterfront. These are the 
ships owned and operated by Ameri- 
can interests under a foreign flag. 
The dwindling supply of available 
iron ore in this country, for example, 
has stepped up imports of that mate- 
rial tremendously in the years since 
the war, and there is little doubt that 
in the future most of our ore will be 
brought in over water. The element 


of competition does not enter into a 


The Important Third 


The author of this article is chair- 
man of the Illinois State Legislative 
Board of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen, a union 
which, although not affiliated, is sym- 
pathetic to the A. F. of L. 


77 HILE we are very young, the 
treat our parents promised for 
tomorrow seems a very long 

time off. When we are old enough to 
go to school, we wonder if Saturday 
will ever come. It is seven whole 
days from one Saturday to the next. 
How long it seems from one Christ- 
mas to another—a whole year, 365 
days, forever! 

Then we begin to complain. Two 
.more years before I graduate from 
grammar school, four more years 
until | graduate from high school. 
They want me to go to college, too. 
Won't I ever grow up? Why, my 
life will be over before I even get 
out of school. 

We rush madly to our status of 
being grown up and then, one day, 
our parents and teachers and the 
world, who seemed to us very slow 
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trade of that type and, therefore, it 
should mean more ships and more 
jobs for our seamen. But it will not. 

One of the witnesses testifying at 
the recent hearings on the O’Conor 
long-range shipping bill advised the 
Senate subcommittee that his com- 
pany was building its big ore carriers 
in Europe and that when they sailed 
they would fly a foreign flag. 

The attitude of the man in the street 
toward the fate of the merchant 
marine is that he knows little about 
the subject and cares less. In that 
he reflects the attitude of the govern- 
ment.. Note, for example, the stand 
taken by various government agencies 
on the O’Conor bill. The Budget 
Bureau, echoing White House senti- 
ment about our dependence on the 
ships of friendly. nations, was op- 
posed to the legislation. The Navy 
went on record as being all for a 
strong merchant marine but was not 
keen about subsidies as a means of 
achieving that goal. The State De- 
partment, long tagged as the prime 
enemy of the U.S. flag on the high 
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about doing so, finally admit that we 
have reached our goal and, because 
of the way in which we have come 
to behave, are willing to accept us as 
adults. 

It is then felt that we no longer 
have to run madly to reach our des- 
tination because now we have already 
attained it. We can pause, catch our 
breath and look back. And what do 
we discover? Those endless years, 
which seemed to be consuming all 
our lives, have actually taken only a 
small portion. If we consider our- 
selves to be completely adult at 21 
(and some of us behave as adults 
earlier and some later) and subtract 
this from our life expectancy of 
about 65, we discover that we still 
have two-thirds of our lives to live— 
one-third of life to prepare for two- 
thirds of it. 

Suddenly we begin to wonder just 
how well prepared to live we really 
are and remember that we were al- 
ways told we would be the ones who 
would have to make tomorrows 
world; we would be the ones who 
would have to assume the responsi- 


seas, decided to be diplomatic and 
was neither for nor against the bill. 
The Maritime Commission approved. 
The Department of Commerce refused 
to climb out on anybody’s limb and 
expressed itself as being highly in 
favor of something or other, no one 
knew just what. The Treasury De- 
partment was belligerent about sub- 
sidizing this particular industry 
through special tax benefits. With 
these varied sentiments attached, the 
O’Conor bill, at the time of writing, is 
up for consideration by Congress. 

The’ American merchant marine is 
dying but, the old-timers will tell you, 
except during the brief periods of war, 
it has always been dying and, war or 
peace, it has always had enemies 
anxious to speed its passing. That 
has been the history of the merchant 
fleet and of the unions which are a 
part of it. But somehow or other we 
survive the wars and no doubt we 
will survive this peace. If the Radio 
Officers Union or any other maritime 
union ever dies, it is highly unlikely 
that it will be from peace. 


Of Life 


bility of the community and build 
the future homes. 

We never quite believed—but now 
we know it is true. We thought it 
would be all fun and freedom as an 
adult. Then, more or less suddenly, 
we discover that the fun adulthood 
has to offer is the fun trying to create 
a better world, that freedom is the 
freedom to make our own responsi- 
ble choices. We discover, too, that 
it is different from what we thought 
it would be—and better. 

We begin to wish we had been 
more earnest during the first one- 
third of our lives. Realization ar- 
rives that it was our only chance to 
acquire the necessary tools for an 
abundant life. We worry then that 
we may have spoiled our chances. 

Young people of today are for- 
tunate. They still have a portion of 
the first one-third of their lives left, 
some a larger, some a smaller por- 
tion, but all with opportunities un- 
available to their predecessors. 

Perhaps they will grasp what re- 
mains for them and make it count. 


We pray God that it be so. 
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This is a reprint, somewhat condensed, of an article by Mr. 


GOMPERS 


FREDERICK POPE 


Pope which originally appeared in this magazine two decades 
ago. We rarely reprint old articles, but we are doing so in this 
instance because of the widespread interest in Samuel Gompers 





T WAS in the year 1863 that the 
Gompers family sailed for the 
United States, then torn by dis- 

sension, age-old, over the question as 

to whether man must make bricks 
without straw. 

Moses in Egypt had once protested 
to Pharaoh that they should not. 
Pharaoh, loath to lose the cheapest- 
priced labor known—slavery—had 
clung to it until the plagues loosened 
his grip. Lincoln in America had 
duplicated divine precedent by the is- 
suing of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion the very year this young descend- 
ant of Moses set foot in the United 
States. 

And his days, too, were to be a 
devoted continuation of the faith, the 
fighting of a good fight, the proclaim- 
ing of an eternal, everlasting NO 
against the exploitation of blood by 
greed. 

The new arrivals settled, of course, 
in New York City. Suffice it to say 
that there was a slaughterhouse across 
the way from their lodgings and a 
brewery in the rear. Neighbors—Eng- 
lish, Irish, German and Dutch. 

Sam Gompers became a citizen at 
the earliest opportunity, 1872, when 
he had already been married five 
years. People did not wait to start 
at the top in those days. 

For ten years after his marriage 
Gompers worked at his trade, a cigar- 
maker, as did many another youth. 
But there was a unique sociability 
about the man. Over and over again 
in his autobiography one reads the 
simple statements, “I love men,” “I 
like to be with men.” None of them 
seemed unimportant to him. 

We hear of a group called Die 
Zehn Philosophen (The Ten Philoso- 
phers) meeting, strangely enough, at 
the Tenth Ward Hotel. And the ten 
philosophers believed what Alexander 
Pope and Socrates had told then— 
that the proper study of mankind is 
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during 1950. The great labor leader was born 100 years ago. 


man—and though proud universities 
would never have given them credits 
or points for their discussions, the ten 
philosophers produced the germ of 
what no proud universities could pro- 
duce, to wit, the germ of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

“To them,” says Gompers, “life was 
an adventure, not a tragedy.” 

It was in 1876 that Samuel 
Gompers was elected to his first offi- 
cial position, president of Local No. 
144. The following year he found 
himself with a strike on his hands, 
at the conclusion of which, he tells 
us, he was heavily in debt, with most 
of his little stock of valuables in pawn. 

Now we are quite certain that at 
this point someone will be asking, 
“And what did he get out of all these 
jobs?” For devotion to an ideal is 
considered a medieval virtue today; 
the world is always thinking in terms 
of “get,” not give. 

Samuel Gompers gave. 

“The labor movement,” he wrote, 
“is fundamentally spiritual, inspiring 
dedication as completely as any re- 
ligious movement. We placed labor 
before everything—personal advance- 
ment, family, comfort.” 

Let us examine that statement in 
detail—“The labor movement is fun- 
damentally spiritual.” 

“I failed to see,” he protested, “how 
men who claimed to believe in conven- 
tional religious standards, Christian 
or Jewish, could profit through the 
misery of human beings.” 

(We should love to know just ex- 
actly how Mr. Gompers felt in 1902 
when a certain mine owner exclaimed, 
“The rights of the laboring man will 
be protected not by labor agitators but 
by the Christian men to whom God in 
His infinite wisdom has given con- 
trol of the public interests of the 
country.” ) 

To return to the statement quoted. 
“We placed labor before everything— 








personal advancement, family, com- 
fort.” 

Before personal advancement. A 
few facts. In 1914 the then governor 
of New York, Glynn, offered Mr. 
Gompers the chairmanship of the 
newly formed Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission at a salary, of $10,- 
000 a year. It was refused. We will 
not enumerate the many other hon- 
orable offers that were made and re- 
jected. Other men accepted. They 
were well within their rights in doing 
so. “It was not,” exclaims Gompers, 
sadly, “that they were corrupted; they 
were weaned away.” Yes, weaned 
away by political jobs, by corpora- 
tion executiveships, by one or another 
mess of porridge. 

As for dishonorable offers, they 
were many. Feathering his nest would 
have been but the trouble of raising 
his hand—$10,000 for a mere list of 
names and addresses of the delegates 
to the labor convention at the time of 
the notorious ship subsidy bill of 
1899. How did he answer that? By 
hobbling to the hall in arctics and on 
crutches, and seeing to it that the pro- 
posal was buried deep in the mud 
whence it sprang. 

Before family. A few extracts from 
the story of his life. “My mother died 
while I was in Omaha delivering a 
Labor Day address.” And again: 
“When in Des Moines and while on 
the platform, speaking, I received a 
telegram stating that Rose, my eldest 
daughter, was dead. I tried to finish 
my talk but could not.” And again: 
“My daughter Sadie died while I was 
in Italy during the war. Somehow | 
felt it was hardly just compensation 
for the service that I had tried to 
render.” 

Before comfort. “I traveled on 
immigrant trains, cheap boats and 
freight cars.” “We carried our offices 
in our hats and earned our living by 


our trades.” “When my shoes needed 
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repairing, | wore old slippers.” And 
finally—and this should convince the 
most skeptical anti-laborite—Mr. 
Gompers never owned a dress suit 
until 1902! 

An amusing sidelight is this: He 
had been invited to address the New 
York Board of Trade—the Brahmins, 
as he called them. 

Should he or should he not wear a 


ACA Tlelps 


Bievae for European workers 


are now appearing where only 

the rubble of bombed build- 
ings lay a short time ago. With 
Marshall Plan aid, shelter is being pro- 
vided for thousands of homeless 
families. American machinery, ECA- 
financed building materials and coun- 
terpart funds‘are all contributing to 
the gigantic task of producing homes 
to replace those destroyed during the 
war. 

To date, ECA has approved the 
release of more than $100,000,000 in 
counterpart funds for housing in Mar- 
shall Plan countries. In addition, 
part of the building materials for these 
dwellings comes from $93,000,000 
worth of lumber and $446,000,000 
worth of non-ferrous metals which 
ECA has authorized for European 
recovery since the start of the pro- 
gram. 

Most of the housing programs are 
being geared to the industrial devel- 
opment of individual countries. In 
France, for example, lack of housing 
has been a serious drawback in re- 
cruiting labor in the coal mining 
areas. Today the equivalent of more 
than $14,000,000 in counterpart 
funds is financing approximately 
3,000 housing units in the Lorraine, 
Nord and Pas-de-Calais mining 
regions. 

Two other housing projects for 
French workers are being planned. 
The equivalent of nearly $6,000,000 
will be spent on housing for the work- 
ers in the great Sollac steel project. 
The potash miners in Alsace will also 
have new homes under the plan. 

For the reconstruction of war dam- 
age in France about 26 billion coun- 
lerpart francs have been allocated to 
date, and much of it has been used for 
housing. The French Ministry of 
Reconstruction estimates that between 
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dress suit? Big question, this. Note 
the solution: “I finally concluded that 
nonconformity to convention would 
only make me conspicuous and would 
not help my cause, so I bought my 
first evening suit.” 

We believe this man was 100 per 
cent honest. We do not think that a 
self-seeker leaves as a post-mortem 
message these words: “Say to them 


that as I kept the faith, I expect they 
will keep the faith.” Yes, to him the 
labor movement was fundamentally 
spiritual, inspiring dedication as com- 
pletely as any religious movement. 
And he did place labor before every- 
thing—personal advancement, fam- 
ily, comfort. And our answer to the 
question, “What did he get out of it?” 
is, “He did not get-—he GAVE.” 


With Workers’ Housing 


75,000 and 100,000 housing units 
were completed by the end of 1949. 

In Holland prefabricated houses 
are springing up on land reclaimed 
since rebuilding of the blown-up dikes. 
Building projects this year are esti- 
mated at from 35,000 to 40,000 units. 
The Dutch say they must produce an 
average of 60,000 to 70,000 houses 
annually for the next 10 to 15 years. 
Recently, to rebuild housing for in- 
dustrial workers in war-devastated 
areas, the government released guilder 
equivalent to $70,000,000 from its 
counterpart fund. 

In Greece thousands of refugees 
roam the country. But now whole 
villages of people are being moved 
from devastated areas to healthier and 
more sanitary sites. Homes for some 
30,000 families will be provided from 
$25,000,000 in counterpart funds. 


,  goaragin employers and some 
state contributions will finance 
the Fanfani Plan in Italy. This is a 
long-range, seven-year building pro- 
gram. The government plans to use 
about $26,000,000 in counterpart lire 
to help finance the first year of the 
program. 

Britain is not using counterpart 
funds for housing, but large quan- 
tities of timber and non-ferrous metals 
used in housing projects have been 
financed by the Marshall Plan. Dur- 
ing the first year of the recovery pro- 
gram 239,435 housing units were 
built in Britain, and additional hous- 
ing is being constructed now. More 
than $77,000,000 worth of timber and 
$272,000,000 worth of aluminum, 
copper, lead, zinc and other non-fer- 
rous metals were authorized for pur- 
chase in the United States, Canada and 
Latin America by the ECA for Great 
Britain. 

Norway is rebuilding thousands of 


war-damaged houses for workers in 
the iron ore region of Finnmark. 
This project is being helped by the 
intra-European payments plan, 
through which Norway obtains from 
Belgium the drawn steel wire needed 
for nails for the houses. 

In Austria the high-priority recov- 
ery needs, such as food, essential in- 
dustrial goods and raw materials, have 
made any large-scale housing proj- 
ects, within aid limits, impossible. 
But hundreds of housing units have 
been completed in Vienna. Timber, 
bricks, tiles and plaster materials are 
available from Austrian sources, but 
50 per cent of the coal for manufac- 
ture of bricks and tiles is bought with 
ECA dollars. All copper wire and 
insulation materials are financed by 
the Marshall Plan. 

And so, with the Marshall Plan now 
in its third year, cities are rising 
out of the rubble. European workers 
are being housed again. 


How-Do You Spend It? 


The dollars you earn each 
When you spend those dollars, 
it is to your own self-interest to 
make sure that the goods and 
services you buy merit a trade 
unionist’s patronage. 

Union-made goods and union- 
rendered services are consist- 
ently tops in value, so you obtain 
the most for your money when 

‘Tell our friends to look for 
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T-H Creates Injustice 


HE PRESIDENT of the United Association of Jour- 
T neymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe- 
fitting Industry of the United States and Canada 
has made a most important contribution toward under- 
standing of the purposes and effects of the Taft-Hartley 
Law. Labor executives knew its purposes were anti-union 
when the law was in the making. Martin P. Durkin, 
president of the Plumbers’ organization, reviews build- 
ing trades experience showing how the law particularly 
cripples and weakens the unions in the construction 
industry. 

Building trades unions, as he points out, are among 
the oldest national trade unions. They have been the 
core of trade unionism in the United States. Neither 
depressions nor anti-union employers have been able 
to break these unions. The key to their strength is the 
union shop, which takes pride in supplying efficient 
journeymen trained thoroughly as apprentices in ac- 
cord with their union programs. Overnight, Senator 
Taft and Mr. Hartley wiped out this system and made 
the construction industry an open shop which cannot 
legally become _a union shop. 

To be sure, the unions have the right to demand 
that the National Labor Relations Board hold an elec- 
tion so that union members can express their desire for 
a union shop. After more than two years’ effort, the 
N.L.R.B. has not been able to devise a way to give 
building trades unions their rights under the law. 
Even the’ general counsel admits it is impossible to 
apply the requirements of the law to the workers in 
this basic and booming industry. Here is a law that 
the administrators cannot administer and the legislators 
do not repeal. Are they deliberately promoting chaos 
in this industry? 

Not only is the industry denied its preference to hire 
through the union but the workers are denied a right 
assured all other workers—an election to establish 
a union shop. Practices that have been in effect for 
decades and that have their roots in labor solidarity and 
fraternity are by this law made “unfair”—practices 
against which the general counsel must seek an injunc- 
tion. 

Not only are long-established practices outlawed but 
the weapon which workers have long fought as unjust 
is again used to deny workers’ rights. The practices 
against which injunctions must be sought are the sym- 
pathetic strike, the secondary boycott and the strike 
for trade jurisdiction. 
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The sympathetic strike is simply the construction 
workers’ method of making sure that they do not have 
to cooperate with workers who are anti-union and 
unwilling to help bear the costs of progress for labor. 
It is the workers’ way of bearing one another’s burdens, 
Under Taft-Hartley, if a Building Trades Council should 
call a sympathetic strike to force one of the contractors 
to bargain with a specific union as representative of 
his employes, it becomes “an unfair parctice” unless 
such union has been certified by the N.L.R.B.—and as 
yet neither the Board nor the general counsel has found 
how to certify building trades unions under the act. 


In such cases the act compels the general counsel 
to seek an injunction. If building tradesmen refuse to 
work with non-union workers or to handle non-union 
materials and the Building Trades Council calls a strike 
of all unions on the job, again the general counsel 
must seek an injunction. Yet a sympathetic strike is 
the very fiber of trade union ethics! 

In the development of construction trades union prac- 
tice, the basis is union jurisdiction which is defined in 
accord with constitutional rules. Union discipline must 
cover the jurisdiction in order to set up union govern- 
ment and discipline. The Taft-Hartley Act outlaws the 
strike to maintain jurisdiction. This provision takes 
from the union control over a hasic union decision. 
Yet respect for the rights and property of others is a 
fundamental in law and order. 

President Durkin summarizes the experiences of his 
union which demonstrate that provisions of Taft-Hart- 
ley are loaded against building trades unions. He 
writes: 

The Taft-Hartley Act has resurrected the labor in- 
junction. The act requires the use of the injunction 
against so-called “unfair labor charges” committed 
by building trades unions and other unions. The 
act gives priority to injunction cases in the N.L.R.B. 
so that while our attempts to get our rights move 
at a snail’s pace in the N.L.R.B., the machinery se 
up to punish us operates at top speed. 

We know what injunctions mean in the way of 
ruinous fines and imprisonment when they are not 
satisfied to a judge’s liking. We know that the re 
vived use of injunctions in the building and construc 
tion industry is not a “theory”—it is a fact. 


Can any lawmaker justify an act that sets up require- 
ments for exercising rights that administrators cannot 
apply, yet still penalizes workers who do not establish 
legality by following the procedures which the adminis- 
trators cannot apply? 
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Would not responsible lawmakers hasten to rectify 
injustice by repealing such a law? 


Older Workers 


T IS SHOCKING to find that the average gap, be- 
| tween working life and total life expectancy has 

doubled in the past forty years. This and other 
significant data were recently published by the Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics. 

In 1900 persons whose ages ranged from 45 to 64 
years were one-seventh of the population. Now they 
are one-fifth. While advances in science have lengthened 
physical life, its application to production has not in- 
creased opportunities proportionately for employment 
of the near-old group as well as for those over 65. 
The average 20-year-old white man in 1900 could 
look forward to reaching age 62 but working only until 
59. By 1940 his life expectancy was 661% years and 
his work expectancy 61. The gap had thus widened 
from 3 years to 542—or almost double. 

This means that strong, healthy, experienced persons 
may spend their last 544 years on the economic scrap 
heap, looking for work and deteriorating physically 
and mentally when they are denied work. 

In 1900 two-thirds of all men over 65 were gain- 
fully employed. By 1940 this number had dropped to 
a little over two-fifths. Under the tight labor market of 
World War II about half this group found employment. 

Old-age insurance provides a limited income for 
those in the 65-and-over group but as yet does not 
provide for the near-old group. 

Of course, the desirable objective is to provide jobs 
for all able and willing to work. Much can be done 
to readjust workers as they age by giving them jobs 
where their experience counts but with less physical 
strain. Such examples should be widely collected and 
publicized so that they are available to management 
and unions for wider application. Many older workers 
have fewer work accidents and fewer disabling injuries 
than younger workers. 

Individuals age differently. Many do not lose ability 
to learn and can readily be trained for different work. 
All such retraining should be under the supervision of 
the Employment Service, so that the training will be 
practical and directly aimed at a specific available job. 

The training of adults with work experience is so 
essentially different from that of. youth that it should 
be directed by the agency which is responsible for 
placement and sustained employment under the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The most stimulating factor in the life of all workers 
is self-dependence, and the opportunity to work main- 
tains this stimulus as long as ability to work exists. 
Retirement provisions should take care of the remaining 
years of life. 


There is developing concern for older workers on the 
part of communities and other agencies. It is important 
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that this concern follow the practical line of increasing 
opportunities for employment and improvements in plac- 
ing workers and shifting their employment so as to 
prolong the period of work expectancy to coincide as 
nearly as possible with life expectancy, so that a happy 
old age may be a reality and not a rarely attained ideal. 


Our Labor Force 


R MAY, 1950, our total labor force was estimated 
fr: 64,108,000, with 62,788,000 in the civilian labor 

force. Of these, 59,731,000 were employed—8,- 
062,000 in agriculture and 51,669,000 in non-agricul- 
tural activities. The number unemployed was 3,057,000. 
This was a drop of about 500,000—the third successive 
month in which a drop of this size occurred. This de- 
cline in unemployment was due to expansion in con- 
struction and an increase in factory employment. Also 
there was a slight decrease in the number unemployed 
for long periods of time. 

In May, according to Census Bureau reports, there 
were many persons who had been unemployed and 
seeking work for 15 weeks Or more. One out of every 
three unemployed persons was in this group. The 
average period of unemployment for the men was 1414 
weeks in April and 154% weeks in May, while the 
average period for women was 124% weeks in April, 
dropping to 11 weeks in May. 

Agricultural workers increased about 900,000 from 
April to May, but were still under 1949 due to adverse 
weather conditions. 

Where there are hard cores of unemployment, labor, 
employers and other groups in a community ought to 
take the matter under consideration, find out the causes 
and try to find ways to increase opportunities for em- 
ployment or direct the unemployed to other localities 
where business is expanding and in need of more 
workers. 

The greatest service we can provide for the unem- 
ployed is employment and an employment service that 
will find them jobs for which they are fitted. 

The vigor of our economy is indicated not only by 
this employmeni record but by record production highs 
in building, steel and automobiles, record profits and 
increases in productivity and real wages. There are 
problems’ aplenty in maintaining expansion without 
undue inflation, making sure that consumer purchasing 
power is adequate and watching trouble centers and 
distressed industries. Seafaring people, for example, 
have to divide the work as American ships are trans- 
ferred to other nationalities, and college students who 
have just won their degrees cannot always find jobs at 
work for which they have prepared. 

To meet these problems and those of many other 
workers, our main concern should be to maintain the 
dynamic character of our economy with willingness to 
change on the part of management and workers as 
indicated by technological progress and efficient em- 
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ployment services. A dynamic economy is the best 


guarantee of maximum employment through maximum 
production sustained by maximum purchasing power 
at the disposal of all groups. 


Productivity and Wages 


R THE PAST ten years the American Federation 
ie Labor has been counseling trade unions that 

earning higher wage rates through increased pro- 
ductivity is the way forward which avoids inflation 
and provides higher standards of living. We welcome 
the policy statement of the employers constituting the 
the Committee for Economic Development confirming 
this principle. 

The C.E.D. report entitled “How to Raise Real 
Wages” begins with the statement that real wages per 
hour have increased more than three-fold in the past 
fifty years. In 1950 hourly wages buy more than three 
times as much as in 1900. This statistic is only half 





The two-thirds paid in salaries and wages compensate 
executives, technical staffs and production employes. 
In 1948 the compensation of workers paid $4800 o 
more per year represented about 9 per cent of the earn. 
ings of all employes in non-agricultural production. 
Compensation to self-employed is payment- for labor 
and capital invested. 

Substantial, sustained progress must come through 
more output per man-hour if real wages are to be 
doubled during the next thirty years, the Committee 
concluded. This new gain, to be permanent, must not 
be the result of greater human exertion and strain 
but of better methods, more capital, better management, 
better training of workers, improved cooperation of 
management and workers and better sales methods. 

This fifth factor—-emphasis on cooperation—has long 
been the American Federation of Labor contribution. 
The practical use of union-management cooperation 
is, we think, indispensable to best results. 

The C.E.D. report lists these responsibilities of man- 
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the story. There are many more things available for agement for the desired end—stabilizing the growth of bs 
purchase that mean more comfortable living. Fifty years industry and avoidance of business recessions, reduction countri 
ago, the Committee reports, the value of goods produced of seasonal employment, improvement in the quality of trying | 
per man-hour by all (self-employed and employed) was new business ventures and reduction of the mortality through 
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(1) great changes in production processes, (2) in- equipment, provision of employment opportunities for — 
creased investment of capital per worker, (3) great older people, increase in imports in relation to exports, \ a 
progress in the health, training and skill of workers, and improvement of incentives and abolition of “make-work” ea 
(4) great improvements in methods of management. rules, which they acknowledge are not widespread and delees 
Under the first factor the Committee notes that me- opposed by many unions. load the 
‘ chanical power used in industry per hour has increased In our economy there is competition between ma- Along 
: seven-fold due to improved technology in the electrical terials and processes as well as companies, a growing progran 
: field and improvement in mechanical tools. Many in- use of research, a tradition of rapid scrapping of equip- Marshal 
Fi dustries have been practically revolutionized and many ment and a large American market—all of which creates mend cc 
i new materials developed through chemical research. a dynamic economy. On the labor side there are many standarc 
k Similar developments in agriculture result in more and established unions with well-disciplined membership, the recc 
| better production. This technical research stems from unions which believe the economic welfare of workers before t 
Fi progress in pure research. Capital invested per worker is best served through cooperation with management in ' 
is now $10,600, an increase of nearly 50 per cent in a free economy. Giiiee « 
fifty years. The development of scientific management Unions have raised wage rates by their insistence on ol peace 
has come within this period, as well as greater under- fair compensation for their work and have always been tion. Re 
standing of the value of cooperation between manage- ready to help save materials and turn out a better and their hoi 
ment and workers on production problems. bigger product. The one condition stipulated for co- homes. 
In answering the question of how to raise purchasing operation is the guarantee of acceptance of collective Recon 
power, the C.E.D. divides national income into three bargaining as the method of determining terms and con- headway 
portions. A little less than two-thirds is paid in wages ditions of work and for setting up grievance machinery. threat 0 
and salaries—somewhat more than one-sixth to the Neither employers nor labor alone can assure sus been er: 
owners of property in the form of corporate profits and tained progress, but jointly we can sustain and improve = | 
slightly less than one-sixth to self-employed persons. our national institutions and help keep the public in a om 
Any redistribution would avail little, but higher real formed and therefore understanding. sapien 
wages can come from more production produced more The Committee for Economic Development has per i being 
efficiently. formed a real service for our economy. dustries. 
In all 
importan 
“ 
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What About Greece? 


By PAUL R. PORTER 
Mr. Porter, head of the ECA mission 


in Greece, is the former editor of a 
well-known Wisconsin labor newspaper. 








HE need for greater production 

and for knocking down trade 

barriers between European 
countries is the message that we are 
irying to bring to the Greek people 
through the work of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

We are also urging the Greek gov- 
ernment to reform the tax system and 
to take other measures to insure that 
the burden of reconstruction will be 
more equitably shared. Many well-to- 
do Greeks should carry more of the 
load than they are now doing. 

Along with this major part of the 
program, as superintendents of the 
Marshall Plan in Greece we recom- 
mend continued austerity. A higher 
standard of living is our aim, but 
the reconstruction effort must come 
before the benefits. 

The Greek bandits have been rout- 
ed and for the first time in ten years 
Greece can look forward to a period 
of peace and unhampered reconstruc- 
tion. Refugees are being returned to 
their homes—or what is left of their 
homes. 

Reconstruction has gained great 
headway in areas from which the 
threat of bandit recrimination has 
been eradicated, which means the 
heavier populated areas. Highways, 
bridges, railroads and public utilities 
are rapidly reaching normalcy. Em- 
ployment provided in reconstruction 
8 being assimiliated into new in- 
dustries. 


_In all our planning the one most 
important policy we hold is that 
Greece must assume the responsibil- 
ty of helping itself, that self-help 
aust match American help. Amer- 
kan aid is scheduled to end in 1952. 
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The months ahead, therefore, must 
be a time in which Greece increases 
agricultural and industrial output to 
a point where it can continue its re- 
covery program after 1952 without 
American aid. 

The first area of self-help can be 
registered in placing the national in- 
terest above all sectional and group 
interests, whether business, agricul- 
ture or labor. 

The second area consists of an ex- 
pression of confidence by the Greek 
people in the future of their country, 
and most especially in its early eco- 
nomic recovery. People who now 
hoard gold should express their con- 
fidence in the future of Greece by 
converting their gold into drachmas 
in the banks. 

The third area for an expression of 
self-help is increased production from 
business, labor and agriculture. Al- 
most all countries participating in the 
Marshall Plan have now attained pro- 
duction levels substantially above pre- 
war. The slowness with which Greek 
production has recovered is under- 
standable in view of the conditions 
of civil war which have prevailed 
until now. But with peace at hand 
the coming months must see impor- 
tant strides toward higher produc- 
tion, and with it a diminishing need 
for foreign assistance. 

Increased production means sev- 
eral things. It is basic that Greek 
goods must be produced at a cost 
that will make Greek exports competi- 
tive in world markets. We are call- 
ing on the Greek government to do 
its share in relieving imports of a 
multitude of taxes and substitute in 
their stead direct taxation, and most 





especially a steeply graduated income 
tax based on the ability of pay. 


ea some five years I have been 
living in Europe and have been 
intimately concerned with European 
economic affairs. I am convinced that 
the people of free Europe have the 
resources and the skills to achieve a 
standard of well-being not inferior 
to that enjoyed today in the United 
States. I can see no hope, however. 
of any lasting improvement unless, in 
this second half of the recovery pro- 
gram, a firm basis can be laid for 
the establishment of a single market 
in Europe. 

The states of Europe are too small 
to defend themselves alone or to at- 
tain prosperity alone. They can ob- 
tain the security and well-being of 
their own people only by combining 
their defense and economic efforts. 
A single market of Europe will be a 
mass market of 270,000,000 custom- 
ers. A mass market offers an in- 
centive to mass production. Mass 
production means more goods at low 
unit costs. It is thus that workers 
can obtain higher wages and steadier 
employment, that farmers can be as- 
sured a greater demand and a fair 
price for their products, and that 
business will have the incentive to 
take risks and to invest. 

The reduction of trade barriers 
will necessarily bring some shocks to 
the economy of the country that 
opens its markets to the goods of 
others. The time to meet these shocks 
is during the next two years in which 
American aid will be available to help 
cushion them. 

Two measures are essential to the 
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creation of a single European market. 


One is the rapid reduction of trade. 


barriers. Greece, because of the late- 
ness of its war’s end, may lag behind 
but will play a full role in the pro- 
gram to free European trade from its 
present restrictions. 

The second measure consists of 
achieving a free convertibility of the 
currencies of free Europe. We must 
visualize the time when the Greek 
drachma may be freely exchanged for 
the Italian lira, the French franc, the 
British pound and Swedish kroner. 

The role I see for Greece in an in- 
tegrated European economy is similar 
to that enjoyed in the American econ- 
omy by California, which in climate, 
resources, products and the spirit of 
its people has so much in common 
with Greece. An ECA aim is to 
speed the time when the fruits, vege- 


tables and specialty products of 
Greece can be bought on the market 
streets of every European city. 

One of the bulwarks of the strong 
democratic trend of Greece has been 
found in its labor leadership. In 
true democratic form, labor wants re- 
forms within the democratic frame- 
work. It has resisted any and all at- 
tempts to force any new forms of gov- 
ernment as a cure-all. Greek labor 
needs help, needs a higher standard of 
living, and through evolutionary proc- 
esses will gain its objectives. But it 
must participate first in forming the 
base of higher productivity and its 
counterpart, self-help. 

I believe that American labor, 
which has so wholeheartedly backed 
the Marshall Plan, would also ask for 
efficient management and efficient pro- 
duction as the price of a higher 


living standard for Greek workers, 

In our Greek mission we have a 
staff of experienced labor technicians 
who come from the ranks of organ. 
ized American labor. Director Alan 
Strachan is ably assisted by Joseph F. 
Heath, deputy director, who is from 
the American Federation of Govern. 
ment Employes. Under their direction 
is a staff of specialists in vocational 
education, apprentice training, labor 
statistics and labor information. 

All these are in constant touch with 
the Greek trade union movement and 
with Greek labor leaders, committees 
and rank and file, as well as with the 
Greek Ministry of Labor and other 
ministries involved in recurrent prob- 
lems. These men are keeping Greek 
labor informed on American labor, 
and they are helping work out labor 
problems in Greece as they arise. 


Some Businessmen Are Mighty Foolish 


MERICAN businessmen, said to 
be very astute people usually 
where profit is involved, are 

largely ignoring the possibilities of 
developing their private “gold mine” 
of union-management cooperation, 
President William Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor writes in 
Mill and Factory magazine. 

In an article entitled “How Labor 
Can Help Management Improve Pro- 
duction,” Mr. Green points out that 
business is losing enormous potential 
benefits and profits that could come 
from employers’ substituting union- 
management teamwork for blind and 
unreasoning resistance to unions. 

The president of the A. F. of L. 
cites specific case histories of union- 
management cooperation to show 
how unions can and do help decent 
business firms to improve production, 
maintain industrial peace, advertise 
their products and increase sales. 

“By offering unions a working 
partnership, which would not invade 
or transgress upon the prerogatives of 
management,” Mr. Green writes, “pri- 
vate enterprise can convert its strong- 
est potential enemy into its most 
potent ally.” 

In the concluding paragraphs of 
the article, the A. F. of L. leader sets 
forth the steps by which such an ob- 
jective can be achieved. Mr. Green 
writes: 

“Once management comes to the 
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practical conclusion that it is better 
for industry to work with the unions, 
freely chosen by the workers, than to 
fight against them, the following pro- 
cedure becomes possible: 


“(1) Full acceptance of free collec- 
tive bargaining by management and 
unions on all matters at issue. 

“(2) Full recognition of the union 
by management, including whatever 


form of union security is permissible, 
with reciprocal recognition by the 
union of the rights of management. 

“(3) A joint determination by 
both sides to promote teamwork for 
mutual advantage and public interest. 

“(4.) Negotiation of a contract pro- 
viding: (a) equitable standards for 
the workers; (b) union security; 
(ec) management security by the in- 
clusion ‘of machinery to adjust griev- 
ances peaceably, a no-strike clause 
during the life of the contract and, 
if possible, provision for voluntary 
arbitration of any disputes that can- 
not be settled directly by the par- 
ties to the contract; (d) a union- 
management committee to promote 
teamwork in improving production, 
with the explicit assurance that work- 
ers will receive an equitable share of 
the rewards resulting from these joint 
efforts. 

“Basically, that’s all there is to it. 
Because of human frailties no for- 
mula depending upon human behav- 
ior can be perfect. But given a good 
start, with real goodwill and sincer- 
ity on both sides, the steps I have 
listed can and will lead to lasting 
labor-management peace and produce 
dividends in high employe morale, 
sustained production, more efficient 
plant operation and, in the long run, 
astonishing rewards to both workers 
and management resulting from the 
gold mine of teamwork.” 
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lxpulsion of Communists Upheld 


Unions Hace This Power. Says State Court 


OMMUNISTS have for many 
4 years been a most insidious 

and dangerous element in a 
number of labor unions. Their tac- 
ties of deceit, subterfuge, character 
assassination, trickery and blind sub- 
servience to the dictates of their party 
and Soviet Russia over-and above the 
welfare of the union membership can 
only lead, unless checked, to the 
destruction of free American labor 
unions. 

The problem of how best to deal 
with this challenge has been a vexa- 
tious one for some time. Yet it was 
not until May 18 of this year that 
the first decision was rendered by 
any court upholding the right of labor 
unions to take disciplinary action 
against members, including their ex- 
pulsion from union membership, on 
the sole and specific ground that they 
are Communists. This decision by 
New York Supreme Court Justice 
Ernest E. L. Hammer is of such para- 
mount importance to the entire Amer- 
ican labor movement that every labor 
oficial and active trade unionist 
should be familiar with it. Limita- 
tions of space will only permit a dis- 
cussion in this article of the high- 
lights of this decision. 

Different unions have sought to 
meet the Communist threat by dif- 
ferent methods. Some have amended 
their constitutions to bar Communists 
from holding office in the union. 
Many unions have learned from bit- 
ter experience, however, that Commu- 
nists Go not have to hold office in 
order to do an incalculable amount 
of harm to a union. Other unions 
have brought Communists up on 
charges of slandering union officials, 
dual unionism, disrupting union 
meetings, etc. The difficulty with 
this approach, however, has been that 
Communists are very devious in their 
Ways anc! resourceful in their trickery. 

As a result, they have all too often 

nabie to carry out their nefarious 
deeds and yet avoid doing any of the 
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By DAVID I. ASHE 


specific acts for which they could be 
disciplined or expelled under the un- 
ion’s constitution or by-laws. 

And no matter how much they may 
rant against the “capitalist courts,” 
they have no compunctions about 
running to those same courts and 
getting injunctions against their un- 
ions on the slightest technicalities if 
the constitution or by-laws have not 
been adhered to strictly in the dis- 
ciplinary action taken against them. 

For that reason, among others, 
some unions have preferred to face 
squarely the fact that being a Com- 
munist is incompatible with loyalty 
to the interests of the union and they 
have provided in their constitutions 
that no Communist may be a member 
of the union. Communists and their 
attorneys insisted, however, that these 
constitutional provisions could not be 
enforced because it would be a viola- 
tion of the United States Constitu- 
tion to bar Communists from union 
membership solely because of their 
“political beliefs.” Surprisingly 
enough, some labor attorneys who 
have no sympathy for communism 
agreed with this contention. An 
authoritative and forthright answer 
has now been given to this argument 
in the decision of Judge Hammer. 

The case in question arose in New 
York District Council No. 9 of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America. For 
eleven years, up to July, 1947, the 
District Council was in the control of 
Communists, with the top office in 
the union being held by Louis Wein- 
stock, who was then openly a member 
of the national board of the Commu- 
nist Party. In December, 1949, 
charges were brought in the District 
Council against Weinstock and two 
other union members under Section 
107 of the constitution of the Brother- 
hood of Painters which provides: 

“(d) Any member who associates 
himself with any organization or 
group that expounds or promotes any 


doctrine or philosophy inimical to or 
subversive of the fundamental prin- 
ciples and institutions of the govern- 
ment of the United States or Dom- 
inion of Canada, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor or of this Brother- 
hood shall be granted a hearing by 
the local and, if found guilty, shall 
be disciplined in the manner provided 
for in this constitution. 

“(e) The German-American Bund, 
the Nazi Party, the Fascist Party, the 
Communist Party and organizations 
which subscribe to the doctrines of 
the foregoing shall be conclusively 
presumed to be organizations within 
the condemnation of the foregoing 
section. The decision of the General 
Executive Board that an organization 
expounds and promotes principles 
condemned in the foregoing section 
shall be final and binding. * * * 

“(g) The foregoing sections and 
the authority conferred therein shali 
apply with equal force and effect to 
District Councils and other subor- 
dinate bodies.” 

As attorney for the District Coun- 
cil, the writer advised the officers of 
the union that the foregoing consti- 
tutional provision was enforceable 
and that the Council could proceed 
to act under it. After a trial, Wein- 
stock and his colleagues were found 
guilty of being Communists and were 
expelled from the union. 

They retained Harry Sacher as 
their attorney and instituted an ac- 
tion in the New York Supreme Court 
to declare the expulsion illegal and 
to have themselves reinstated as mem- 
bers of the union. The court not 
only denied them a temporary injunc- 
tion but granted a motion made by 
the writer, as attorney for the Dis- 
trict Council, to dismiss their com- 
plaint entirely, without a trial, on the 
ground that even if all the facts 
alleged by the plaintiffs were true. 
they would still not have any case 
in court. 

Putting aside all technical and sub- 
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sidiary arguments made by the three 
plaintiffs, their basic contention was 
that a union may not expel a member 
for the sole reason that he is a Com- 
munist, and thus possibly deprive him 
of his right to earn a livelihood at 
his trade, because to do so would be 
to interfere with his rights as a cit- 
izen, under the Constitution, to pro- 
fess any political beliefs he may have. 

On the other hand, the union 
argued that as a voluntary associa- 
tion it has full power to determine 
the conditions under which member- 
ship may be gained or lost. Agreeing 
with the union’s contention, Justice 
Hammer said on this point: 

“Section 107 of the Brotherhood 
constitution in no way interferes with 
the rights of the plaintiffs to hold or 
express any views or to belong to any 
organizations with which they choose 
to affiliate themselves. 

“Their own acts and not those of 
the union made them members of the 
Communist Party, an organization 
declared by the union to be hostile to 
its fundamental purposes. Their own 
acts of disloyalty to their union, the 
defendant, subjected each of them to 
discipline. * * * A labor union has 
the power to expel a member for fail- 
ure to support ‘the society in the at- 
tainment of its proper purposes.’ * * * 

“The basic fallacy in plaintiffs’ 
argument concerning interference 
with their political beliefs is their 
assumption that as members of the 
Communist Party they have standing 
identical with members of other poli- 
tical parties. * * * The main object 
of the Communist Party * * * is the 
overthrow by force, if required, of 
the government of the United States 
and of its Constitution and laws and 
the substitution in place thereof of 
the Soviet Communistic totalitarian 
dictatorship.” 

It is of interest to note that the 
reasoning of Judge Hammer closely 
parallels that of Associate Justice 
Jackson of the U.S. Supreme Court 
in his recent opinion on the constitu- 
tionality of the non-Communist af- 
fidavit requirement of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. Justice Jackson there dis- 
cussed “the decisive differences be- 
tween the Communist Party and every 
other party of any importance in the 
long experience of the United States,” 
including “the Republican Party, the 
Democratic Party or the Socialist 
Party.” 

A second argument made by the 
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expelled Communists was that even 
if a union, as a voluntary association, 
may exclude a person from admission 
to membership solely because he is 
a Communist, it does not have the 
power to expel a person who is al- 
ready a member of the union where 
the expulsion is made under an 
amendment to the union’s constitu- 
tion adopted after the member had 
joined the union. In this case Sec- 
tion 107 was added to the Brother- 
hood’s constitution after these plain- 
tiffs were members of the union. 

Answering this contention, the 
court reaffirmed an established prin- 
ciple of law. Said Judge Hammer: 

“The terms of the contract be- 
tween an unincorporated association, 
such as a labor organization, and its 
members are expressed in its consti- 
tution and by-laws. When the con- 
stitution provides for future amend- 
ments * * *, that is a term as binding 
and enforceable as are the other 
presently expressed terms. * * * 

“Every association is under the 
duty to protect the interests of its 
general membership rather than that 
of a few individual members. The 
private interest of the individual is 
subservient to the general good of the 
whole body.” 

The court held, furthermore, that 
the union was justified in reaching 
the conclusion that Communists are 
a menace to labor unions and, there- 
fore, in amending its constitution as 
it did. In this connection, Judge 
Hammer quoted extensively from 
government officials, Congressional 
reports, judicial decisions and prom- 
inent labor leaders on the dangers of 
Communists in labor unions. 

For example, he quoted Senator 
Wayne Morse, a former dean of the 
University of Oregon Law School, 
who has said: 

“Communism must be stamped out 
of the free labor movement of this 
country if we are to preserve the 
rights of free workers and protect the 
dignity of the individual.” 

He referred to a House Labor Com- 
mittee report which said: 

“Communists use their influence in 
unions not to benefit workers but to 
promote dissension and turmoil.” 

Reference was also made by the 
court to a radio broadcast by Presi- 
dent William Green in which he 
warned of the hypocrisy of commu- 
nism and told of efforts by Commu- 
nists to capture control of unions. 


And the decision also quoted from 
an article by David Dubinsky. jn 
which the latter wrote: 

“Free, democratic trade unionism 
and communism do not mix. One 
cancels out the other. To be free, 
the unions must keep the Communists 
out of leadership, which they would 
use to advance their party interests.” 

The court then concluded its de. 
cision as follows: 

“It is a matter of common know. 
edge that the vast majority of the 
American people view the dangers 
of international communism both as 
a threat to our domestic institutions 
and as a menace to our peace and 
security. The ruthlessness and up- 
scrupulousness of the Communists 
and their skill.in the use of deception 
to advance their cause is also a matter 
of common knowledge. It follows 
that there is imminent necessity for 
action to be taken to protect trade 
unionism and the country against 
those dangers and that the adoption 
of Section 107 was such action, both 
reasonable and proper. In con- 
sequence, the trial, conviction and 
expulsion of plaintiffs on the charges 
served upon them, alleging the viola- 
tion of Section 107, must be held to 
have been in the lawful exercise by 
the defendant union of its rights un- 
der its constitution.” 

This decision is indeed a landmark 
in American labor law. In a recent 
speech before the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation, President Truman said: 

“The Communists have done their 
best to penetrate labor unions and 
the government, but they are being 
successfully fought on both fronts. 
Labor has been doing a splendid job 
of cleaning its house.” 

Judge Hammer’s decision opens 
the way for all labor unions to rid 
themselves of this scourge effectively. 
It is certainly healthier for labor to 
clean its house of undesirable ele 
ments than to have the government! 
step in and do it. The very basis of 
this decision is that a labor union, 4 
a voluntary unincorporated associa 
tion, has full control over the admis 
sion and expulsion of members. 

Labor should not wait for the gov- 
ernment to solve its internal problems 
for it. If we were ever to reach that 
stage, the whole character of Amer 
ican labor unions as free, democratic 
and independent organizations o 
working men and women would be 
endangered. 
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The British Union of Weavers 


By ANDREW NAESMITH 


General Secretary, Amalgamated Weavers Association 


HE Amalgamated Weavers As- 
sociation, with its thirty-three 
affliated district associations, 

is the largest union amalgamation 
serving the textile workers of Lan- 
cashire and adjacent parts of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, Cheshire 
and Derbyshire. 

The Amalgamated embraces in its 
membership not only cotton and 
rayon weavers but also workers en- 
gaged in many of the preparatory 
processes and other ancillary workers. 

The present organization dates 
from 1884, but earlier forms of un- 
ion organization among British weav- 
ers had existed long before. As long 
ago as 1754 there were legal trials of 
British workers for “combination” 
and “conspiracy,” and it is recorded 
that in 1758 “certain weavers” had 
Suggested an act of Parliament to en- 
force apprenticeship rules and defini- 
tion of piece lengths. 

A “Weavers’ Club” existed in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, for a short time about 
1778, and during a wage dispute in 
Bolton, Lancashire, a handbill was 
issued “by order of the committee.” 
This handbill was dated 1808. 

Reports of Parliamentary commit- 
tees from 1800 onward contained a 
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dreary record of the steady degra- 
dation of the standard of life in 
the textile industries. The weavers’ 
wages were rapidly declining. By 
1829, for example, the weaver’s pay 
for weaving one piece of cambric 
cloth was only five shillings and six- 
pence, whereas it had been twenty- 
five shillings in 1800. 

Those were times of great change, 
and the human element was lost 
sight of in the great vista of material 
possibilities that was opened up by 
the introduction of the new machines 
and other inventions of the period. 
Lancashire became the center of in- 
dustrialization, with appalling prob- 
lems of child labor, long hours of toil, 
low wages and grimmest poverty. 

Francis Place says: 

“The sufferings of persons em- 
ployed in the cotton manufacture 
were beyond credibility; they were 
drawn into combination, betrayed, 
prosecuted, convicted, sentenced, and 
monstrously severe punishment in- 
flicted on them; they were reduced to 
and kept in the most wretched state 
of existence.” 

In drawing this picture of the 
early days it must be recalled that it 
was not until 1812 that the hours 


of.labor in British textile factories 
were reduced to seventy-two per week 
from the previous eighty hours; and 
it was not until 1847 that the Ten 
Hours Act fixed the working hours 
at sixty per week. The kind of con- 
ditions which existed for workers in 
these days can be imagined when one 
remembers that the massacre of Peter- 
loo occurred in 1819. 

In the midst of those turbulent 
circumstances and about the time of 
the repeal of the Combination Law 
(1824), a delegate meeting of cotton 
weavers was held in Manchester with 
the object of establishing a perman- 
ent organization, to prevent reduc- 
tions in wage rates and to secure 
uniformity. This attempt at organi- 
zation, in common with previous 
efforts, was not too successful, and 
the weavers of Lancashire had to pass 
through still greater sufferings and 
privations before their organizations 
were effectively established. 

The operative spinners made val- 
iant efforts about this time to estab- 
lish an effective organization, but 
they failed. In July, 1830, the 
National Association for the Pro- 
tection of Labor was founded. This 
was a federation of some 150 distinct 
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“clubs” in Manchester, Clitheroe, 
Ashton, Stalybridge, Dukinfield, Mac- 
clesfield, Derby and Blackrod. This 
National Association flourished for 
about two years and then collapsed. 
The period 1830-1850 appears to 
have been a lean time so far as 
trade union organization among the 
weavers was concerned. A “Short 
Time Committee” had obtained the 
Ten Hours Act in 1847, but that 
committee soon ceased to exist. After 
1850, however, the efforts of our 
early pioneers met with more suc- 
cess. Associations were formed in 
many districts, and these managed to 
maintain their existence, remaining 
active right up to the present time. 
There is evidence of a weavers’ 
organization in Preston in 1842, but 
the present society dates from 1858. 
A society was established in Rad- 
cliffe in 1852, and the Blackburn 


Weavers Association’ was established 
in 1854. A number of piece price 
lists for weaving sprang into being 
from 1840 onward, notably the Ash- 
ton district list in 1843, the Burnley 
list in the same year and the Oldham 
list three years later. 


Oo” OF the most important lists, 
from the point of view of later 
wage developments, was the Black- 
burn: list, which was formulated in 
August, 1853. The Padiham Weavers 
Association, which had been formed 
in 1856, soon made its presence felt, 
for in March, 1859, a strike took 
place to force the adoption of the 
Blackburn wage list. 

To maintain this strike, collections 
were made all over Lancashire for 
a period of twenty-nine weeks. Weav- 
ers’ associations were being formed 
in numerous weaving centers, and the 


Many quite young girls as well as mature women work in the mills 


workers who had previously had to 
meet in secret—in fields or barns on 
the outskirts of town—were able to 
continue their activities under more 
satisfactory conditions. 

All these organizations were oper- 
ating as separate units, with their 
own rules and officers. It became 
obvious that a linking-up was nec- 
essary, and in 1858 we find the first 
attempt at amalgamation in the East 
Lancashire Amalgamated Power 
Loom Weavers’ Friendly Association. 

Its object was “to keep up our 
present rate of wages to the standard 
list and to be able to resist any at- 
tempts to reduce the same, and also 
to prevent one employer paying less 
than another for the same amount 
and quality of work, and more par- 
ticularly to bring up the prices of 
those who are paying the lowest rate 
of wages.” The association also had 
for its special object—according to 
Beatrice and Sidney Webb—“the 
combined support of a skilled cal- 
culator of prices, able to defend the 
operatives’ interests in the constant 
discussions which arose upon the 
complicated lists of piecework rates 
which characterize the English cotton 
industry.” 

This Northeast Lancashire Amal- 
gamated Weavers Association (as its 
name lajfer became) was a federation 
of fourteen local societies within a 
small radius of Blackburn. It had a 
membership of 26,000. 


pa struggles took place in 
those early days against wage 
reductions and bad working condi- 


tions. In April, 1878, there was a 
strike and lockout of about 100,000 
workers in North and Northeast Lan- 
cashire which lasted nine weeks. The 
membership of the Northeast Lanca- 
shire amalgamation at that time was 
just under 16,000, and those mem- 
bers received strike benefits totaling 
£4729, equal to about 5s.11d. for the 
nine weeks, or about 8d. a week! 
Serious efforts were made by the 
Northeast Lancashire amalgamation 
to draw public attention to the evils 
of heavy sizing and steaming in 
weaving sheds. As a result, a govern- 
ment commission was appointed in 
1883 to inquire into the effects of 
the system upon the health of the 
workers. This Northeast Lancashire 
organization continued its activities 
until 1903, so that, as will be seen 
later, there were two amalgamations 
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in existence side by side for a num- 
ber of years, and quite a number of 
the district associations were afhliates 
of both amalgamations. 

The period of usefulness of the 
Lancashire Amalgamated Power 
was, however, passing, and its re- 
stricted form of organization was a 
source of weakness. There was very 
little coordination and identity of in- 
terest. This weakness in organiza- 
tion was apparent to the hard-headed 
Lancashire men who were by that 
time leading operatives, and as soon 
as a dispute in Blackburn in 1884 
was settled steps were taken to create 
a much more comprehensive county 
organization. 

The present Amalgamated Weavers 
Association was formed at a meeting 
of representatives of twenty-nine sep- 
arate district associations of weavers 
held on April 27, 1884. The original 
name was the Northern Counties 
Amalgamated Weavers Association. 
Thomas Birtwistle, secretary of the 
Northeast Lancashire amalgamation, 
was appointed secretary of the new 
amalgamation and David Holmes, 
another well-known pioneer in the 
weavers societies, was appointed 
president. 

The membership of the new asso- 
ciation in 1884 was just over 37,000. 
It continued to grow during the 
subsequent years. The new amal- 
gamation was immediately confront- 
ed with difficulties, for there were 
serious strikes in Burnley and other 
districts during the first few months 
of its existence. Yet there was a 
greater feeling of optimism and sol- 
idarity than ever before. The move- 
ment was fortified by the courageous 
action of an’ Ashton-under-Lyne 
printer, J. Andrew, who issued a 
newspaper, The Cotton Factory 
Times, and through the long life of 
that journal the amalgamation has 
continued to receive valuable assist- 
ance and encouragement. 

Numerous** strikes took place 
against attempted wage reductions 
in Nelson, Ramsbottom, Burnley, 
Preston, Accrington and other dis- 
ficts. Many of the strikes about this 
time had also for their object recog- 
nition of the union by employers. 
There was a four-month strike in 
Barnoldswick on that account in 1887. 

In 1888 a strike took place in 
Macclesfield against a deduction of 
five per cent from wages for what 
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were known as “local disadvantages.” 
In September of that year thirty-one 
adult weavers and children set sail for 
the United States at the expense of 
the association. In an effort to 
frustrate this move the mill manager 
telegraphed to the United States, but 
he failed in his object. In the organ- 
ization’s accounts for that year it is 
noted that the cost of that emigration 
was £361, while the strike itself had 
cost £2818. 

The question of artificial humidi- 
fication in weaving sheds (excessive 
steaming) became very prominent in 
General Council discussions, and in 
March, 1889, a resolution was passed 
calling for the total abolition of 
steaming in weaving sheds. Through- 
out the whole history of the associa- 
tion this question is one that has 
been to the forefront, and in later 
years legislation has tended to re- 
duce the evil effects. on the physique 
of operatives who are employed in 
the steaming sheds. 


URING those years many efforts 

were made to secure some uni- 
formity in payment of weaving prices, 
and a considerable amount of work 
was undertaken by Thomas Birtwistle 
and others which culminated in the 
establishment of a uniform list of 
weaving prices on June 24, 1892. This 
list, with additions and amendments, 
continued in force from that time un- 
til 1935, when it was superseded by a 
legalized uniform list. Attempts at 
securing the iegal enforcement of the 
uniform list had been made as far 
back as 1898, when the General Coun- 
cil passed a resolution pressing for 
an act of Parliament whereby “it 
shall be illegal for any employer or 
employers to pay less than the stand- 
ard rate of wages, as agreed upon 
by the employers’ and operatives’ 
organizations.” 

Growing interest was being taken 
in legislative matters, and the General 
Council considered the question of 
labor representation in Parliament 
in September, 1900, but it was de- 
cided not to entertain the idea. 
There was much controversy among 
the workers at that time upon the 
question of juvenile labor. In 1900 
there was considerable agitation to 
secure a full half-day holiday on Sat- 
urday afternoons, but this advance 
was not secured until January, 1902, 
by the Factory Act of 1901, which 


also fixed the weekly working hours 
at fifty-five and a half. These 
hours were in effect from 1902 until 
1919. 

During the early years of the cen- 
tury feeling ran high among the 
weavers against what was known as 
the “slate system.” This was an in- 
sidious method of driving the weavers 
by publishing their wages upon a slate 
exhibited in the mill. There are rec- 
ords of numerous suicides among the 
weavers between 1901 and 1903. 

During 1905-1906 the Amalga- 
mated Weavers Association received 
a staggering blow when it lost three 
valuable servants. These were Sec- 
retary W. H. Wilkinson, President 
David Holmes and Joshua Barrows, 
who had acted as agent and orga- 
nizer. Subsequently three scholar- 
ships were established at Ruskin Col- 
lege, Oxford, as a memorial to the 
three deceased officials. D. J. Shack- 
leton, who later became a member of 
Parliament, was appointed president 
and Joseph Cross was named sec- 
retary. 


Important years in the Weavers’ 
history were 1907 and 1908, when 
protracted negotiations took place 
leading to the establishment of a code 
of joint rules for the settlement of 
disputes. After several attempts to 
draft suitable rules, the final agree- 
ment was reached and the joint rules 
went into effect January 1, 1909. 
These rules have formed the very 
basis of our joint industrial relation- 
ships and have been observed from 
that time right up to the present. 


The Amalgamated Weavers Asso- 
ciation was much perturbed at the 
existence of a fairly large body of 
non-unionists who were enjoying the 
benefits being so strenuously fought 
for by the members. In December, 
1911, there was a two-week lockout 
and almost 400,000 looms were stop- 
ped on account of a dispute on this 
problem. Another problem which 
had troubled the weavers for years 
was the action of the employers in 
fining workers for the production of 
allegedly faulty cloth. 

Deputations from the Parliamen- 
tary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress waited upon the Home 
Secretary during 1912 without ob- 
taining satisfaction, and during sub- 
sequent years the Weavers spent 
much time and money fighting in the 
courts in an (Continued on Page 30) 
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>The National Farm Labor Union 
recently obtained an increase in pay 
for 1,200 beet workers employed on 
the Philip Hanson ranch in the Cor- 
coran area of the San Joaquin Valley, 


California. The rate per acre was 
raised from $9 to $12. 


PLocal 352, Plumbers, has negotiated 
an agreement with the master plumb- 
ers of Nashville, Tenn., calling for a 
1214-cent hourly wage raise for jour- 
neymen. Apprentices will receive a 
boost of 10 cents an hour. 


- bLocal 271, International Chemical 
Workers Union, has won a 6-cent 
hourly wage boost and welfare bene- 
fits ranging from 4 to 7 cents hourly 
in a contract signed with the Her- 
cules Powder Company, Parlin, N. J. 


>The International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths has won boosts at the 
Ladish Company and Interstate Drop 
Forge Company, both Milwaukee; 
the Canton Drop Forge Company, 
Canton, Ohio; and Steel Improve- 
ment and Forge, Commercial Forging 


and Midwest Forge, all Cleveland. 


>The A. F. of L.’s United Automobile 
Workers have scored a 2 to 1 victory 
in an election held at the Dryden 
Rubber Company, Montpelier, Ind. 
The Dryden plant is a subsidiary of 
the Sheller Manufacturing Company. 


bLocal 107, Cement, Lime and Gyp- 
sum Workers International Union, 
has secured a wage increase of 7 cents 
an hour in a new contract with the 


Rubberoid Corporation, St. Louis. 











DA $5 weekly raise for 1,400 Safe- 
way and Acme store clerks in the 
Washington, D. C., area has been 
secured by Local 639-A, Retail Clerks. 
Raises from $5 to $7.50 for retail 
bakery clerks employed by the Giant 


stores in the Washington area were 


gained by Local 1501, Retail Clerks, 


bLocal 728, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Atlanta, has re- 
cently organized the Northern Freight 
Lines, LooMac Freight Lines, S. J. 
Morris Express, Rutherford Freight 
Lines, Elliott Trucking Lines and the 


George C. Merduck Freight Lines. 


>The A. F. of L. Auto Workers had 
a 4 to 1 winning margin in a recent 
bargaining election held at the Mobile 
Trailer Company, Marysville, Mich. 


Harry Lundeberg dedicates new $1,500,000 home of Sailors Union of the Pacific in San Francisco 
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Labor Editor Meet the Prewdent 


Labor editors of the nation were welcomed last month by President Truman. 
He told them that theirs is a most vital function in a democracy—to see to it 
that wage-earners are given accurate information on important public issues 


bLocal 880, Retail Clerks, has secured 
wage increases ranging up to $4 a 
week for 3,700 food store employes in 
the Cleveland area. Employers and 
employers’ associations subject to the 
agreement are Fisher Brothers, 
Kroger, Heinen’s, Pick-N-Pay, the 
Cleveland Retail Grocers’ Association, 
the Greater Cleveland Retail Meat 
Dealers’ Association, Bi-Rite and 
Foodtown. Five hundred stores in 
Cuyahoga, Lorain, Lake and Ashta- 
bula Counties are involved. 


"The State, County and Municipal 
Employes have gained wage increases 
in Linn County, Iowa, as a result of 
negotiations conducted with the 
County Board of Supervisors. 


Division 241, Street and Electric 
Railway Employes, has won a 5-cent 
hourly wage boost for 14,000. em- 
ployes of the facilities operated by the 
Chicago Transit Authority. 


bLocal 950, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has gained a 15-cent hourly wage 
raise In a new one-year contract with 


the C.J. Jahn Company, Savanna, III. 


Local 273, Building Laborers, has 
secured a pay boost in a contract with 
the Masons and Cement Contractors 
Association of Kenosha, Wis. 
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bLocal 125, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, has secured a 4-cent hourly 
across-the-board wage increase for 
more than 400 men and women who 
are employed by Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., at Oakland, Calif. 


bLocal 89 of the Operative Potters, 
Richmond, Calif., has signed a new 
agreement providing for old-age and 
disability pensions and a health and 
welfare program. 


>New local unions of the Insurance 
Agents have been chartered in Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Meadville-Oil City, Pa.; 
Baltimore, Winnipeg, Canada; and 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


>bLocal 485, Retail Clerks, has ob- 
tained a wage boost for employes of 
the Bilyeu food market, Cooper Broth- 
ers market and the Ramey supermar- 


ket, all of Springfield, Mo. 


>More than 400 members of the 
A. F. of L. Photo-Engravers have ob- 
tained a $2 weekly wage increase in 
an agreement with five commercial 
firms in Chicago. 


>Local 88, Lathers, has signed an 
agreement with employers in Oakland, 
Calif., which provides for an employ- 
er-paid welfare fund. 


>Local 16, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Evansville, 
Ind., has won a 1214-cent hourly wage 
increase in a contract with the South 
Indiana Chapter of the National Elec- 
trical Contractors Association. 


bHotel and Restaurant Workers in 
Las Vegas, Nev., have won a health 
and insurance plan in an agreement 
with the Southern Nevada Employers 
Association. 


>The Carpenters District Council of 
Detroit has gained a 1714-cent hour- 
ly wage raise in an agreement with 
Detroit area contractors. 


>bEmployes of the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn., have affiliated 
with the International Chemical 


Workers Union. 


bLocal 186, Upholsterers Interna- 
tional Union, has secured a wage 
boost in negotiations with the Park 
Furniture Company, Rushville, Ind. 


>Local 370, Plumbers, has gained a 
15-cent hourly wage boost in a con- 
tract with employers of Flint, Mich. 


bLocal 50, Building Service Employes, 


has gained wage increases and other 
benefits in new pacts signed with five 
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St. Louis funeral homes. The estab- 
lishments are Albert Hoppe, Beider- 
wieden, Drehmann-Harral, Joseph W. 
Clark and Charles F. Stuart and Sons. 


PLocal 374, Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, has secured wage increases 
ranging from 10 to 35 cents an hour, 
a week’s paid vacation and six paid 
holidays in an agreement with the 
Kennedy Tank and Manufacturing 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


>More than 900 members of the Brick 
and Clay Workers have won an 8-cent 
hourly wage raise in an agreement 
reached with eight clay products 
manufacturing plants located in the 
Brazil-Carbon, Ind., region. 


PLocal 383, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, has gained a 7- 
cent hourly wage boost in a contract 
with the Kraft Foods Company, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


PLocal 118, Painters, has obtained a 
15-cent hourly wage boost for 500 
members in a contract signed with the 
Louisville Contractors Association, 
Louisville, Ky. 


bLocal 136, Plumbers, and Local 566, 
Cement Finishers, Evansville, Ind., 
have won 10-cent hourly wage boosts 
in contracts with the Associated 
Building Contractors. 


>An important citrus concentrate con- 
cern, Clinton Foods, Inc., McDonald 
Division, has signed up with the Cit- 
rus Workers Union, Local 24218, Au- 
burndale, Fla. 


bLocal 541,-Teamsters, has won wage 
increases ranging from 5 to 15 cents 
an hour for drivers and yard workers 
at the Frank Paxton Lumber Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Kans. 


>Local 181, Operating Engineers, has 
secured a 10-cent hourly wage in- 
crease in a contract negotiated with 
the Associated Building Contractors 
of Evansville, Ind. 


bA 121%-cent hourly wage boost has 
been won by the 9,000 A. F. of L. 
carpenters in the five-county Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area. 


PLocal 655, Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Association, has gained an 
hourly wage increase at the Herz- 
Oakes candy stores in St. Louis. 
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RULES & REGULATIONS 
To Be Observed By All Persons 
Employed In The Factory Of 


AMASA WHITNEY 


FIRST: The Mill will be put-into 
operation 10 minutes before sun- 
rise at all seasons of the year. 
The gate will be shut 10 minutes 
past sunset from the 20th of 
March to the 20th of September, 
at 30 minutes past 8 from the 
20th of September to the 20th of 
March. Saturdays at sunset. 





SECOND: It will be. required of 
every person employed that they 
be in the room in which they are 
employed at the time mentioned 
above for the mill to be in op- 
eration. 





THIRD: Hands are not allowed to 
leave the factory in working 
hours without the consent of 
their Overseer. If they do, they 
will be liable to have their time 
set off. 


be considered as one who leaves 
without giving any notice. 


NINTH: Anything tending to im- 
pede the progress of manufac- 
turing in ‘working hours, such as 
unnecessary conversation, read- 
ing, eating fruit, &c.&c., must be 
avoided. 


TENTH: While I shall endeavor to 
employ a judicious Overseer, the 
help will follow his direction in 
all cases. 


ELEVENTH: No smoking will be 
allowed in the factory, as it is 
considered very unsafe, and par- 
ticularly specified in the Insur- 
ance. 


TWELFTH: In order to forward 
the work, job hands will follow 
the above regulations as well as 
those otherwise employed. 

















FOURTH: Anyone who by negli- 
gence or misconduct causes dam- 
age to the machinery, or impedes 
the progress of the work, will be 
liable to make good the damage 
for the same. 





FIFTH: Anyone employed for a 
certain length of time will be ex- 
pected to make up their lost time, 
if required, before they will be 
entitled to their pay. 





SIXTH: Any person employed for 
no certain length of time will be 
required to give at least 4 weeks’ 
notice of their intention to leave 
(sickness excepted) or forfeit 4 
weeks’ pay, unless by particular 
agreement. 





SEVENTH: Anyone wishing to be 
absent any length of time must 
get permission of the Overseer. 





EIGHTH: All who have leave of 
absence for any length of time 
will be expected to return in that 
time; and, in case they do not re- 
turn in that time and do not give 
satisfactory reason, they will be 
liable to forfeit one week’s work 
or less, if they commence work 
again. If they do not, they will 














THIRTEENTH: It is intended that 
the bell be rung 5 minutes before 
the gate is hoisted, so that all 
persons may be ready to start 
their machines precisely at the 
time mentioned. 


FOURTEENTH: All persons who 
cause damage to the machinery, 
break glass out of the windows, 
&c., will immediately inform the 
Overseer of the same. 


FIFTEENTH: The hands will take 
breakfast, from the Ist of No- 
vember to the last of March, be- 
fore going to work—they will 
take supper from the Ist of May 
to the fast of August, 30 minutes 
past 5 o'clock P.M.—from the 
20th of September to the 20th of 
March between sundown and 
dark—25 minutes will be allowed 
for breakfast, 30 minutes for din- 
ner and 25 minutes for supper, 
and no more from the time the 
gate is shut till started again. 


SIXTEENTH: The hands will leave 
the Factory so that the doors 
may be fastened within 10 min- 
utes from the time of leaving off 
work. 











AMASA WHITNEY 
Winchendon, Mass., July 5, 1830. 





_ 





AMASA WHITNEY, EMPLOYER, posted this notice in his mill the day after 
the Fourth of July, just 120 years ago. The rules and regulations were 10% 
determined by collective bargaining. Amasa Whitney figured them out all by 
himself. In those days the boss was king, the worker not much better of 
than a slave. Today things are a lot different—a lot better. And for the 
tremendous change that has taken place, there is just one institution to thank— 
the democratic trade union movement. Let us all remember that—al ways. 
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Internal Union Affairs 


(Continued from Page 9) 


no matter what this court does in the 
instant case. The matter is therefore 
one which, there being no claim of 
fraud, the court should leave to the 
regularly constituted tribunals of the 
brotherhood.” 

Coming to the second issue dis- 
cussed by the judges, the power of the 
Executive Board of the union to trans- 
late an hourly wage increase into a 
percentage increase for the national 
oflicers, the court cited the provisions 
of the union constitution requiring 
that whenever a wage increase is ob- 
tained, the same “amount” of increase 
shall be passed along to numerous 
officers of the union and, similarly, 
when a decrease is imposed, the same 
shall also apply to the officers. 

Prior to 1946 all increases in wages 
sranted to employes in the trade had 
heen percentage increases, but in 
1946, when cost-of-living increases 
were granted in numerous industries, 
a totally different method of increas- 
ing the wages of employes in the pot- 
tery industry was adopted, the same 
being a cents-per-hour increase rather 
than a percentage increase. 

A number of such increases were 
obtained by the union in 1946 and 
1947, some of which included fringe 
benefits which were difficult to es- 
timate. 

The National Executive Board of 
the union translated these increases 
into proportionate percentage in- 
creases for union officers. These in- 
creases were later approved by the 
convention. This the court held was 
fully justified and within the author- 
ity conferred by the constitution. 

Lastly, the court discussed the ques- 
tion of its own power as well as the 
power of any court to interfere with 
the internal affairs of the union. This 
issue was, in fact, involved in every 


aspect of the case and particularly in . 


the question of a referendum vote and 
convention action. 

The brotherhood constitution of 
1944 provided that resolutions calling 
lor changes in officers’ salaries might 
be introduced in convention but must 
he “referred to the trade” (vote of the 
membership) for adoption or rejec- 
tion, and, further, that such resolu- 
tions could only be considered in the 
“off” year. These provisions were 
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contained in Section 75 of the union 
constitution of 1944, which read as 
follows: 

“Resolutions calling for changes in 
salaries of the national officers may 
be introduced in convention or in 
local unions, but such resolutions 
must be referred to the trade for 
adoption or rejection, and each officer 
shall be voted upon individually; res- 
olutions pertaining to national officers’ 
salary are permitted only on the off 
year.” 

Section 26 of the constitution pro- 
vided that: 

“All resolutions adopted by the 
convention which do not specify the 
time they shall become effective—ex- 
cepting resolutions affecting the wage 
scale—shall take effect on the first day 
of the month following the adjourn- 
ment of the convention.” 

The convention in 1944 amended 
the constitution by striking out the 
requirement that changes be submit- 
ted to referendum and that they could 
only be considered on the off year 
and then proceeded to increase the 
national officers’ compensation. The 
Appellate Court held that no arbitrary 
action was involved in so interpreting 
the laws of the union and that “the 
court cannot substitute its - judgment 
for that of those who by the funda- 
mental laws of the brotherhood are 
vested with such power.” 

In reaching this conclusion, the 
court cited the provisions of the 
union constitution authorizing the 
convention to amend the constitution 
and also Section 257, which reads as 
follows: 

“Should any doubt arise respect- 
ing the true intent and meaning of 
any article or section of this constitu- 
tion, the question shall be referred 
to the president and officers of the 
N.B.O.P.” 

Although the officials of the union 
were acting entirely according to law, 
as found by the court, they never- 
theless submitted the entire ques- 
tion to a vote of the membership of 
the union, which upheld the action 
taken. The plaintiffs, however, at- 
tacked the results of the referendum, 
claiming that the union Canvassing 
Committee had acted illegally in 
counting the vote and that the refer- 


endum actually did not uphold the 
action of the convention. The court. 
however, found that the determination 
of the Canvassing Committee should 
be upheld. 

In reaching its decision the court 
relied upon established precedent and 
quoted with approval from the case 
of Allen versus Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen. The quotation from 
that case follows: 

“In any event, the officers not only 
possessed right but it was their duty 
to construe and apply the provisions 
of the constitution to the best of their 
understanding and ability. The fact 
that different officers have arrived at 
different conclusions regarding cer- 
tain provisions of the constitution is 
but natural. What interpretation we 
might now place upon the constitu- 
tional provision in question is of no 
importance, since we are not author- 
ized to review the rulings of the regu- 
larly constituted officers of the as- 
seciation relating to the internal 
affairs of the association.” 

Finally, the court ruled in effect 
that the plaintiffs never should have 
brought the action in court but should 
have submitted all matters to the ap- 
propriate union tribunals. The court 
said: 

“The right to seek the power of in- 
junctive relief in a court of equity 
cannot be invoked unless and until 
it is made to appear that a property 
right has been invaded for which 
there is no other adequate remedy 
afforded. Here the plaintiffs have re- 
course to the procedure provided by 
the constitution of the brotherhood 
of which they are a part. By their 
membership in the brotherhood they 
have adopted the rules created by the 
constitution and by-laws as the basis 
of conducting the internal affairs of 
the brotherhood. By such rules they 
must be bound.” 

The judges reviewed the complete 
record and considered all the facts 
and the law applicable thereto. Upon 
the basis of the record the Appellate 
Court unanimously upheld the posi- 
tion of President Duffy and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Jordan on every ques- 
tion. Thus it may be seen that not 
only were the actions of the de- 
fendants vindicated in every particu- 
lar, but the power and authority of 
the convention and other tribunals of 
the National Brotherhood of Opera- 
tive Potters were fully upheld and 
confirmed. Likewise, the right of the 
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union to manage its internal affairs, 
free from unjustified interference, 
~ was sustained. 


The;:principles enunciated in this 
important decision will stand as a 
guide and helpful precedent not only 


British Union of Weavers 


(Continued from Page 25) 


endeavor to eliminate the unfair im- 
position of fines. 

In 1913 a very important piece 
of legislation was passed. This was 
the Trade Union Act, which cleared 
up the very unsatisfactory position 
that had handicapped trade unions 
in their ambitions to secure represen- 
tation in Parliament. The 1913 act 
provided for the collection of contrib- 
utions for political purposes, the ad- 
ministration of the fund to be gov- 
erned by separate political rules. In 
writing about the new act in his an- 
nual report at the time, the union’s 
secretary, Joseph Cross, said: 

“In these days it is absolutely nec- 
essary for the workman to take a 
direct hand in politics and make sure 
that his wants and needs shall receive 
full attention and satisfaction at the 
hands of the legislators, and the best 
means to attain his ends are by and 
through a Labor Party in the House 
of Commons. 

“It is a cause for congratu- 


trade union movement in general. 

During the whole of World War I 
the Amalgamated Weavers Associa- 
tion was very active in protecting the 
interests of its members, and in con- 
junction with other textile unions 
wage increases and improvements in 
conditions were negotiated. However, 
there was much dislocation of indus- 
trial life and there were long spells of 
serious unemployment. Unemploy- 
ment remained a serious factor after 
the conclusion of the war. 

In .1919 a three-week strike re- 
sulted in securing the forty-eight-hour 
work weex. This was a great step 
forward and gave much satisfaction 
to the membership. 


=. conditions remained very 
unsettled for several years after 
the war. In 1922 a three-week lock- 
out, due to resistance to a proposed 
wage reduction, cost the organization 
over £207,000. In 1926 the Weavers 


for the National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters but for other trade 
union organizations as well. 


were affected by the general strike, 
and a grant of £30,000 was maie to 
support the Miners. Our own liabil- 
ities to members involved almost 
£54,000. The employers made fur. 
ther efforts to reduce wage levels, and 
in 1929 there was another stoppage. 
This one cost the organization more 
than £178,000 in strike benefits. 

In 1931 bitter resentment was 
aroused when the employers, particu- 
larly in the Burnley mills, attempted 
to secure adoption of a “more looms 
per weaver” system on the ordinary 
Lancashire non-automatic looms. The 
workers resisted these attempts, and 
a strike at nine Burnley mills re. 
sulted in a town lockout and then 
a county lockout. 

The following year industrial rela- 
tionships became considerably worse. 
Employers were abrogating joint 
agreements, making wage reductions 
and refusing to reinstate workers 
who had been on strike. Then the 
county employers’ organization abro- 
gated all joint agreements and a 
county strike followed. This dispute 
was brought to an end, after costing 
the amalgamation over £355,800, by 

the action of the Ministry of 





lation that the members of the 
amalgamation gave such solid 
proof, by the ballot, of their 
intention to take an interest 
in the future legislation of 
the country by providing the 
means to support a Parlia- 
mentary Labor Party.” 

Even before 1913 the tex- 
tile unions had been interested 
in social and legislative mat- 
ters, particularly through an 
organization known as the 
United Textile Factory Work- 
ers’ Association, which was 
formed in 1890. This associa- 
tion, composed of all the main 
amalgamations in all sections 
of the Lancashire textile in- 
dustry, has done much useful 
work since its inception. 

In more recent years it has 
been instrumental in securing 
the election of several mem- 
bers of Parliament, who have 
rendered most valuable serv- 
ice to the textile workers in 





“H-m-m! 


Carl Stamwitz 


Strictly non-union—no backbone!” 


nd 





particular and to the British 
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Labor, which sent its chief 
conciliation officer to preside 
over negotiations which are 
now famous. 

These joint discussions, 
which lasted a week, were suc- 
cessful in establishing what is 
probably the most important 
piece of industrial machinery 
in the Lancashire textile indus- 
try—the Midland Agreement. 
This agreement extended the 
scope of the joint rules govern- 
ing disputes and provided for 
the formation of a conciliation 
committee under independent 
chairmanship. 

As in the case of World 
War I, the association was 
seriously affected by the inci- 
dence of World War II and 
the fact that almost 50 per 
cent of the weaving side of the 
industry was “concentrated 
in order to release tral 
workers for war service in 
gineering and aircraft facto 
These factors brought 
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many problems and seriously depleted 
our membership. Efforts were made 
to stabilize wages in our industry 
during the war by the establishment 
of a joint agreement which pegged 
wage rates to the Ministry of Labor’s 
cost-of-living index. Much industrial 
unrest was avoided by the operation 
of this agreement. 

After the war other problems arose. 
The industry endeavored to recruit 
more labor and in 1946—mainly with 
the object of making the industry 
more attractive to new workers—joint 
negotiations took place which re- 
sulted in adoption of the forty-five- 
hour work week. This meant a nine- 
hour working day, single shift, for 
five days per week, with Saturday 
morning work abolished. 

Before drawing this account of the 
history of the Amalgamated Weavers 
Association to a conclusion, I should 
like to mention one or two other 
aspects of its activities. As previous- 
ly stated, scholarships at Ruskin 
College were provided, but after a 
number of years this form of educa- 
tional intetfest was discontinued. In 
1923, in place of the Ruskin scholar- 
ships, it was decided to institute 
summer school scholarships, which 
have proved of value to a larger 
number of members. These scholar- 
ships are available through the Work- 
ers Educational Association and an- 
nually enable twelve selected students 
to attend the summer school at Ban- 
gor University, North Wales, for a 
period of two weeks. Up to the 
present time about 300 members have 


taken advantage of this facility. 

The Amalgamated Weavers own a 
convalescent home near Blackpool. 
This home was built as a memorial to 
a past secretary, Joseph Cross, and 
the total cost was over £106,000. 
Opened in 1931, the home has pro- 
vided much-appreciated benefits to 
thousands of members of the union. 

From 1884, when the total was 
37,000, continued progress in mem- 
bership was made right up to 1921, 
when the peak figure of 224,000 was 
attained. Since that time-various cir- 
cumstances have intervened—such as 
the prolonged depression and unem- 
ployment which developed during the 
inter-war years, and the extremely 
drastic concentration of the Lanca- 
shire textile industry during World 
War I]—that have taken a severe toll 
of our membership. 

By dint of hard work and close at- 
tention to organization we are slowly 
recovering, and at the moment the 
membership is around the 80,000 
mark, which represents about 80 per 
cent of the present potential. 

There is still much to be done. The 
economic position of our country is 
compelling the industry to take active 
steps toward rationalization and mod- 
ernization. There is a growing rec- 
ognition of the need for cutting out 
deadwood and shedding old ideas. 

Industrial relationships are harmo- 
nious. A new Cotton Council is 
in process of formation, to carry on 
and extend the valuable work ren- 
dered by the existing Cotton Board. 
Wage lists are being reviewed and 


Grandfather Gompers 
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large family of children, only six 
reached adulthood, and although I 
was a very small child at the time, I 
distinctly recall how very much he 
was affected by the deaths of a son 
and a daughter just a few years apart. 
However, the great sorrow of his life 
was the sudden death during the flu 
epidemic in 1918 of his youngest 
daughter. She was the only one of his 
children still living at home, and he 
adored her. 

The war was still going on and he 
was in far-off Italy at the time of her 
death. I believe grandfather never 
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recovered from the shock of this blow. 

One of the most touching moments 
I ever experienced was many months 
later, when I was present at his house, 
when he opened a trunk containing 
the beautiful things he had purchased 
abroad for his beloved daughter. He 
and grandmother wept over each 
lovely article. 

When grandfather left Washington 
in 1924 for that last fateful trip to 
Texas, my father, who was his eldest 
son, my three-year-old daughter and 
I went to see him off. He was some- 
what late, his car was the last one 


LISTEN NIGHTLY 


* 


Frank Edwards (above), noted com- 
mentator, brings you all the important 
news over the Mutual network nightly. 
He reports the news that Big Business 
and its agents try to smother. Listen 
to Frank Edwards regularly. And urge 
Ed- 
Form the 


all your friends to tune him in. 
wards gives you the facts. 
habit of listening every evening to 


FRANK EDWARDS AND THE NEWS 


overhauled, both in the spinning and 
in the manufacturing sections. 

It will be realized by our American 
friends that the Lancashire weavers’ 
organization recognizes the impera- 
tive need, in order to meet the mul- 
tifarious problems which lie ahead, 
for maintaining an efficient and lively 
trade union machine. 


of a very long train and the railroad 
men tried to have him get on one of 
the nearer cars. But feeble as he was, 
he insisted on walking the entire dis- 
tance, although he observed that it 
seemed as if he were walking to 
Texas. 

My little daughter was wearing a 
bright red beret. He called her his 
“little red cap” and walked the length 
of the train holding on to her hand. 

When he was finally aboard, to the 


-dismay of the railroad people and his 


own party he insisted on standing— 
well-supported, of course—on the up- 
per step of the car as the train pulled 
out, waving to us, three generations 
of his own. 

Could he have known that he was 
not to see any of his beloved family 
again? 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Herbert H. Lehman, U.S. Senator 
from New York—I know that some 
critics of govern- 
ment do not like 
the things we of 
the Democratic 
Party have done 
and which we 
propose to do. 
Most of these 
critics do not un- 
derstand that 
public processes stem from and are 
tied to the community growth and 
to the needs that are characteristic of 
that community growth. Human proc- 
esses of government will continue. 
They will grow. This is not a mere 
wish or a mere hope. It is inevitable, 
because democracy today is in its 


ascendancy. It is pervading every 


department of human life—in Amer- 
ica and in every free country of the 
world. I believe with all my heart that 
government is for the people. It must 


be clean and honest and efficient. But 
it must be more than a mere adminis- 
trative machine. It must ever concern 
itself with the solution of human as 
well as material problems. 


Louis A. Johnson, Secretary of De- 
fense—We are preparing our military 
plans with the 
wholehearted 


support of the 


American people 
—not for aggres- 
sion but for de- 
fense; not to 

wage war but to 

keep out of war; 

to become so 
strong as to convince a would-be ag- 
gressor that any attack by him would 
be instantly met with such vigor, de- 
termination and power as to make un- 
mistakable his certain and devastating 
defeat, and thereby discourage him 
from foolhardy designs. It is a sad 
commentary that a world that has 
advanced to a stage of close inter- 
dependence, which normally could 
bring peace and prosperity to all men, 
should become divided into two ap- 
parently irreconcilable camps. But 
this division was not of our making. 
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When our erstwhile friend had called 
on us for help, we had denied him 
nothing by way of financial and mu- 
nitions support, and we did it though 
we had to skimp ourselves to get the 
weapons and the equipment to him. 
But when victory came, things 
changed. Time and again we tried to 
solve the problems in which both of 
us had a vital stake. But always we 
were rebuffed. Destiny has made us 
a world power. And we shall act as 
a world power—not to foist our will 
upon anyone, not to take an inch of 
territory that belongs to any other 
people, but to rally around us the 
forces of freedom so as to hold in 
check any outbreak of aggression. 


Margaret Chase Smith, U.S. Sena- 
tor from Maine—As a United States 

Senator, I am not 

proud of the way 

in which the Sen- 

ate has been made 

a publicity plat- 

form for irre- 

sponsible sensa- 

tionalism. I am 

not proud of the 

reckless abandon 
in which unproved charges have been 
hurled from this side of the aisle. 
I am not proud of the obviously 
staged, undignified countercharges 
that have been attempted in retalia- 
tion from the other side of the aisle. 
I don’t like the way the Senate has 
been made a rendezvous for vilifica- 
tion, for selfish political gain at the 
sacrifice of individual reputations and 
national unity. As an American, I 
am shocked at the way Republicans 
and Democrats alike are playing. di- 
rectly into the Communist design of 
“confuse, divide and conquer.” As 
an American, I don’t want a Demo- 
cratic administration whitewash - or 
cover-up any more than I want a Re- 
publican smear or witch hunt. As an 
American, I condemn a Republican 
“Fascist” just as much as I condemn 
a Democratic “Communist.” I con- 
demn a Democratic “Fascist” just as 
much as I condemn a Republican 
“Communist.” They are equally dan- 
gerous to you and me and to our 
country. As an American, I want to 


see our nation recapture the strenth 
and unity it once had when we fou -ht 
the enemy instead of ourselves. 


William E. Maloney, president, In. 
ternational Union of Operating Ei gi- 
neers—lIn the old 
days labor and 
management re- 
garded each 
other as mortal 
enemies. Moves 
were made on 
both sides which 
reflected no cred- 
it on either party 
and delayed the progressive advance- 
ment of employe and employer rela- 
tionships for many years. There are 
a minority of employers left who 
seem to forget that the “dog eat dog” 
days are a thing of the past and who 
still regard unions-and the working 
man as an adversary rather than as 
an associate. Labor and management 
have come a long way in the last few 
years, but there is still plenty of room 
for improvement. I have pledged a 
cooperative attitude on behalf of our 
international union and | am asking 
the employers to do the same. Friend- 
liness and harmony will produce bet- 
ter things for all of us and will banish 
from our way of life the bitterness 
that hampers progress. 





Hubert H. Humphrey, U.S. Sena- 
tor from Minnesota—The Democratic 
Party captured 
control of the 
Presidency and 
Congress in the 
1948 elections. 
Nevertheless, ma- 
jor planks in its 
legislative plat- 
form have met 
defeat. Why is 
this so? There are several explana- 
tions. The federal structure, our in- 
herited system of separated powers 
and the piecemeal practices of Ameri- 
can government create formidable 
obstacles. _ Part of the explanation is 
to be found in the deep internal divi- 
sions within the majority party. Ar 
other contributing cause is the influ- 
ence of special and sectional interests, 
which receive a loyalty that tram 
scends a sense of responsibility to the 
national interest. Furthermore, leg: 
islative procedure, especially in the 
Senate, is such as to give every ad- 
vantage to the tactics of obstruction. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 
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ROM the moment that the Gaddis 
family received the long-distance 
call from Uncle Simon until the day 
of departure two weeks later, Jannie 
and her mother were in a constant 
rush. Only Dad Gaddis and Vincent 
kept a semblance of calm, and at times 
even they were hard pressed to take 
the great excitement in their stride. 
Things reached a peak when Uncle 
Simon himself arrived to spend a few 
days in his sister’s home before sail- 
ing. His presence and assurance were 
like a tonic for Jannie, who was wor- 
ried about her passport. 

“You will have it in time, I’m sure,” 
Uncle Simon said. 

And the next day she was actually 
holding it in her hand. As she turned 
the pages she could hardly believe 
that the wonderful little green book 
could be hers. 

“Let me tell you, young lady,” said 
her uncle, “that little passport is just 
about the most wonderful thing in the 
world from my point of view. Don’t 
lose it, don’t let it be destroyed and, 
most important of all, never dishonor 
it. It marks you as a citizen of the 
United States of America.” 

So, amid all the great confusion, 
all the wonders of a great and busy 
port, the time finally came when Jan- 
nie and her uncle stood on the deck 
of the liner, waving to her parents and 
brother and the group of well-wishers 
who had come to say bon voyage. 

“Do you suppose our baggage is 
on?” Jannie asked her uncle. 

“Yes, you'll find your things in 
your cabin, no doubt,” he told her. 

“Uncle Simon, I never saw a big 
ship being loaded before,” she said. 
“Are those men longshoremen?” 

“Yes, I believe so,” her uncle an- 
swered. 

“Then they are members of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion of the A. F. of L.,” Jannie said. 

“Yes, that’s true. But what do’ you 
know about them, you little land- 
lubber ?” 

“We've studied all the A. F. of L. 
unions and their works,” Jannie ex- 
plained. “Our Junior Union Council 
even made us take exams. We learned 
a lot, too. The study I liked best, 
though, was the one of the Marshall 


Plan and the part it plays in world 
economics. You know. the ECA.” 

Uncle Simon looked at her again. 
Her knowledge of serious matters was 
a revelation to him. 

“That is one reason I wanted so 
badly to come with you,” said the 
girl. “I wanted to see first-hand some 
of the things we've studied about. 
I want to see how it really works.” 

“And it really does work,” Uncle 
Simon declared. “However, we'll have 
lots of time later to talk of serious 
things. Wave to your mother and 
dad again and Vincent. I think we’re 
getting under way.” 


| | eye the days that followed Jan- 
nie enjoyed thoroughly the life 
aboard ship. She loved the deck 
games and promenades during the 
day, the dancing and concerts in the 
evenings and the very pleasant meal 
hours. She and her uncle spent many 
hours getting well acquainted, and on 
a few occasions Jannie wrote letters 
for him and performed other secreta- 
rial duties. They spent hours talk- 
ing, too, as they sat on deck. 

They docked at Le Havre, France, 
and promptly took the boat train to 
Paris. 

It would be difficult to describe Jan- 
nie’s feelings as they rode through 
the French countryside and it would 
be impossible to put into words the 
great thrill of being in Paris. 

They took sightseeing trips to get 
a general over-all impression of the 
city and the surrounding points of 
interest and for several days, while 
Uncle Simon was busy looking up 
former associates and making neces- 
sary business appointments, Jannie 
shopped for gifts to take back with 
her. 

She was amazed at the wonderful 
variety of beautiful things in the 
stores and shops. She also visited the 
markets and took notice of the abun- 
dance of vegetables and fruits in the 
stalls. At dinner one evening she re- 
marked to her uncle that she had 
not expected to find so many goods 
available. 

“I had imagined that everything 
would be scarce and of poor quality,” 
Jannie said. “But, my goodness, 
Unc's Simon, no one could ask for 
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lovelier things, and the markets are 
full of food.” 

“Yes, there has been a splendid re- 
covery. Of course, there is still much 
to be done, but I’m sure that we have 
every reason to feel more than justi- 
fied in putting our faith in the Mar- 
shall Plan. When I was here only 
three years ago things were quite 
different. The depression and feel- 
ing of hopelessness was like a heavy 
load. Now there are cars on the 
street and a 

Here his niece interrupted. 

“Cars!” she cried. “I never saw 
so many. Honestly, the traffic is worse 
than at home.” 

“As I was saying,” her uncle con- 
tinued, “there are cars and trucks and 
machinery and tools, so that produc- 
tion is getting well under way. Re- 
pairs and construction projects are in 
full swing. The basic industries are 
back on their feet and there is the 
spirit of hope in the air.” 

“I should think the improvement in 
Europe’s economic standing will be a 
good thing for our own country,” said 
Jannie. “Better conditions make bet- 
ter standards of living and there will 
be more products for export to our 
country. And as living standards 
improve there will be a greater de- 
mand for our products.” 

“That’s it exactly,” agreed Uncle 
Simon. “Better production, better 
marketing facilities and increased 
trading between America and Eu- 
rope will open up a larger export 
trade, which will mean a larger mar- 
ket for American goods.” 

“Then I think the Marshall Plan 
helps us as well as Europe,” Jannie 
declared. 

“Yes, it is as General Marshall said 
in his speech at Harvard in 1947: 
‘Our policy is directed not against 
any country or doctrine, but against 
hunger, poverty, desperation and 
chaos. Its purpose should be the re- 
vival of a working economy in the 
world so as to permit the emergence 
of political and social conditions in 
which free institutions can exist.’ But 
enough of such serious talk,” said 
Uncle Simon. “I have tickets for the 
opera tonight. We must hurry, Jan- 
nie, or we'll be late.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 











The worst feeling in the world! 


Each race, each religion contributes its own 


Nine years old and he can’t play with the 
gang! His parents say two or three of the 
boys are different and he shouldn’t associate 
with them. 


What do they mean, different? He re- 
members that only a few days ago his history 
teacher told him that all Americans are equal 
—all citizens of one country and all working 


together. 

This kid judges the rest of the gang by 
their individual personality, character and 
how they play ball—not by their race or 
religion. 


Accept or reject people 


talents, culture and idealism to produce that 
amazing blend of ideas and vigor which has 
made America great. This boy wants to be 
proud of his country . . . not ashamed of it— 
and he can be if we don’t influence him to 
the contrary! 


Make sure that you are not spreading ru- 
mors against a race or a religion. Speak up, 
wherever you are, against prejudice, and work 
for better understanding. 


Remember, that’s what it means to be a 
good American citizen. 


on their individual worth 
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